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place at any time.—New York Penal Code, Section 400. 








NORTH CAROLINA SEA BIRDS. 


Far down on the North Carolina coast, south of Cape 
Hatteras and separated from the mainland by the broad 
stretches of Pamlico Sound, lies Ocracoke Island. It is a 
narrow strip of land, about ten miles long, south of 
Ocracoke Inlet. Wind-swept and storm-beaten, the 
crashing surges of the broad Atlantic pound unceasingly 
on its shifting outer beach. For untold centuries this 
has been a wonderful place for the breeding of sea birds. 
During the summer months clouds of white terns of sev- 
eral species hovered over it, the black skimmer plowed 
the waters all about it, laughing gulls reared their young 
here, while oyster catchers and beach birds of many sorts 
raced along its shores and drew a fat subsistence from 
the marine life tossed up by the waves. 

But a change came years ago. When the cruel fashion 
of using bird plumage for millinery purposes came into 
vogue, when gulls and terns adorned each woman’s hat, 
the plume hunters discovered Ocracoke Island and there 
began their savage work. During a dozen years prior to 
1897 it is believed that there were not less than half a 
million birds killed on this island for millinery purposes. 
Nor did this represent the whole destruction. For many 
years it had been the practice of the fishermen and the 
coastwise people of Pamlico Sound to visit this island at 
certain seasons and to load their boats with birds’ eggs, 
which they used for food and sold to the neighboring 
population. In 1896 the birds had become so few that 
it no longer paid either to kill them or to fit out an ex- 
pedition to the island for the purpose of robbing the 
nests; so for a few years the birds had a little rest. Yet 
even so there were small settlements so near to the island 
that people would go there to get a boatload of eggs. 

About three years ago the Audubon Society began its 
protective work on the North Carolina coast, and since 
then has been steadily at work. Now, wherever 
there is a rookery of birds the wardens visit the island 
every day, and those who wish to rob the nests or to 
destroy the birds having learned of the Society’s vigilance 
give the islands a wide berth. 

Among the species found on Ocracoke Island are the 
royal tern, Wilson’s tern, Forster’s tern, and the least 
tern—a species that a few years ago people said was al- 
most extinct. Besides these the black skimmers breed 
there, and last year a very few laughing gulls hai nests 
there. Oyster catchers are abundant. 

For the past three years Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, secre- 
tary of the North Carolina Audubon Society, has given 
directions to the wardens to keep as careful an account 
as possible of the birds reared on the island, and the 
increase in their number is something astonishing. He 
reports that in the year 1903 there were hatched and 
reared there 1,700 birds. The next year the number was 
1,000 greater, while in this year of 1905 there were no 
less than 6,700 birds raised there. During the first year 
of observation but six eggs of the least tern were 
counted; the second year there were about seventy eggs, 
and the third about 650. 

Hardly less astonishing than this, but quite different, 
is the fact that within the last two years brown pelicans 
have made their appearance. These have come in two 
flocks, which in 1905 increased to about seventy-five each. 
They do not breed but appear to be unmated birds which 
are spending the summer here. 

News such as this is delightful to the nature lover, but 
not to him alone. The fishermen of the coast are greatly 
interested in the increase of the birds, for, as they start 
out to their fishing, they often sce near or far a white 


cloud of birds hovering over the sea, darting down to the 
surface and then rising up again, and they know that 
there where these white wings are thus spread there will 
be work for them to do. 








THE APPALACHIAN FOREST RESERVE. 


' Ir is not necessary at this date to speak of the enth- 
siasm which President Roosevelt feels for the natural 
things of this country, its game, its forests and its won- 
ders. He has been writing and speaking on these sub- 
jects for lo, these many years, and always to a good 
purpose. Perhaps, however, he never made a more effec- 
tive plea to the country for the wise handling of forests 
than in an address made at Raleigh, N. C., during his 
recent tour. 

For a number of years past efforts have been made to 
induce Congress to appropriate money for the purchase 
of the Southern Appalachian Forest Reserve, and many 
intelligent men North and South have worked hard to 
have this done. But, as a whole, the people of the South 
have not yet shown in this matter the interest that they 
should feel in it. Now, however, signs are not wanting 
to indicate that the South is beginning to understand 
what the forests mean to it, just as New England under- 
stands, and is showing, what her forests mean to her. 

The President says: “If the Eastern States are wise 
then from the Bay of Fundy to the Gulf we will see 
within the next few years a policy set on foot similar to 
that so fortunately carried out in the high Sierras of the 
West by the National Government. All the higher 
Appalachians should be reserved, either by the States or 
by the Nation. I much prefer that they should be under 
National control, but it is a mere truism to say that they 
will not be reserved, either by the States or by the 
Nation, unless -you people of.the South show a strong 
interest therein.” 

These words, in his strong argument for the estab- 
lishment of these forest reserves in the East touch the 
heart of the whole matter. These forests should be pro- 
tected, but this will not be done unless the people make 
it evident that they wish it done. That such reserves as 
the White Mountain, and the Southern Appalachian 
Forest Reserves should be in control of the National 
Government goes without saying. After such control has 
been assumed the different States may fitly supplement 
the work done by the National reserves by setting aside 
other smaller reserves, which will increase the value of 
the greater ones and which will provide more and more 
breathing spots—more and more bits of untouched nature 
—for the benefit of our people. 

In the countries of the Mediterranean and in China, 
the United States has before it object lessons of what 
ruin absolute deforestation will surely work in any region. 
Here, in America, within the last fifteen years much won- 
derfully good work has been done in protecting our for- 
ests, but much more remains to be done. In many locali- 
ties the West is fairly well protected, but the East re- 
mains without anything like adequate protection; and the 
residents of the Atlantic seaboard will be wise if they 
shall listen to the stirring eloquence of President Roose- 
velt and shall insist on Congressional action looking to 
the protection of such forests as remain. 


THE NEW YORK POST OFFICE. 


CompPLAInts of.the loss of copies of the Forest AND 
STREAM passing through the mails often come, and as is 
quite natural, the blame for this bad service is often laid 
to carelessness in the mailing department of the paper. 
Occasionally, such blame may be justified by the facts, 
but in the very great majority of cases the fault lies not 
with us but with the New York Post Office. But before 
this blame shall be loaded on the shoulders of the post 
office authorities, it must be remembered that for many 
years the postal force in this city has been wholly inade- 
quate to do the work thrown upon it. It lacks room, it 
lacks facilities and it lacks labor; and the responsibility 
for this condition of things is not to be put on the post- 
master of New York nor on his employes, nor indeed 
on the Postmaster-General’s department, but on Con- 
gress, which, in absolute disregard of evidence many 
times brought before it, declines to appropriate money for 
a greater force in the post office and for facilities for 


handling the mail which shall meet the requirements of 
modern times and of.a great population, 

Here in the post office of the greatest city of the Union 
—almost the greatest city of the world—overworked men 
tug and strain in the cramped cellars of the building, 
striving to handle the vast accumulations of mail that 
are thrown upon them during every hour of every day. 
In the sorting rooms, men are crowded together so close 
that they have hot room to throw freely the letters that 
they are expected to sort. On the streets the carriers go 
about carrying on.their backs loads far too heavy for 
any but a giant to stagger under. Congress has seemed 
to think that if it gave additional force to the New York 
Post Office it would be benefiting New York, but has for- 
gotten that the letters sent and received by the popula- 
tion of New York go out to the country at large, and that 
if New York’s postal service is not well performed, the 
residents of the country at large are injured. just as much 
as are the residents of New York. 

Arrangements have at last been made for establishing 
up town at great railroad terminals large substations 
which shall have facilities for handling great quantities 
of up town mail, and which shall thus relieve the general 
post office of New. York from much of its burden. It 
will be years, however, before such stations will be in 
working operation, and in the meantime the country at 
large and New York will continue to suffer from the 
clogged conditions which have long prevailed and which 
now prevail in the post office. The matter is one which 
Congress alone has power to remedy, and whether Con- 
gress will remedy it or not depends in large measure on 
the constituents of the various Congressmen scattered all 
over the land. It ought to be understood by the public 
at large—and some of the newspapers in their despera- 
tion are trying to make their readers understand it—that 
it is Congress which is responsible for the poor service 
of the New York Post Office, and that while Congress 
has made the delivery of letters vastly easier in many 
places by the establishment of a rural free delivery service, 
it is nevertheléss holding back for hours and for days 
much of the mail which goes into the New York Post 
Office, and is causing. the absolute loss of considerable 
quantities of mail matter through an inadequate force of 
clerks and through the cramped quarters in which that 
force works. 

It is commonly believed by the general public that a 
Government employe has an easy job and gets his wages 
for a small return in labor, but this cannot be said of the 
employes of the New York Post Office. If ever a set 
of men worked hard they do, and there are those who 
think that a year or two of service in the New York Post 
Office ought to free a man from the pains of purgatory, 
if not from all prospect of going to a place commonly 
reputed to be much more uncomfortable. 


Waite duck shooting over the rice fields of Nanking, 
China, the other day, Rear Admiral Train fired a shot 
which has been heard around the world. The object 
aimed at was a duck, but what was hit was a Chinese 
woman; and the Americans on a sudden found themselves 
in the center of an infuriated mob of villagers, who, the 
cable reports, knocked down the Admiral and held his 
son as a hostage. A company of marines went to the 
rescue and brought off the unfortunate sportsmen. Naval 
officers in Washington say, in comment on the incident, 
that such shooting accidents are of not infrequent occur- 
rence at the Chinese naval stations, where British and 
Americans are giyen to shooting over the rice fields, to 
which great numbers of ducks and other game are 
attracted; but the casualties are usually compromised by 
the payment of money, nor is the Chinaman prone to be 
exorbitant in his demands. One officer recalls shooting a 
Chinese baby on its mother’s back, in extenuation of 
which mishap he paid to the parents fifty Mexican dollars, 
and thereafter found it difficult to avoid wounding the 
many thrifty Chinamen who would gladly have been 
punctured for profit. Mrs. Amelia Edwards once related 
a similar experience which befel her party on the Nile, 
when an Egyptian baby was accidentally wounded by 
a snipe shooter’s gun, and the (parental) wound was 
healed with silver. The transaction was so satisfactory 
from the native point of ‘view that further shooting in the 
vicinity was out of the question because of the Egyptian 
babies lying in wait to intercept the shot. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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How I Found the Indians. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

About the middle of March, 1870, our cavalry troop 
was sent out from Fort Richardson, Texas, to scout 
for a few weeks through the country west of that and 





look for Indians. I found there the Indians. 

We had with us as a guest an English tourist, who 
was anxious to see all this country; he saw some of it 
before we returned. When I saw him ready to start 
I thought that about a week of this trip would be all 
he would need of it; but he roughed it with the rest 
of us and I never heard him complain. He messed with 
the Captain, a brevet-major, the only officer we had 
with us. When he was in the field the captain lived ex- 
actly as we did; he carried no canned goods, but ate 
what we did—bacon and bread, black coffee and bean 
soup and what game we could kill; buffalo were still 
very plentiful. The Captain carried no canvas, but 
slept as we did under the saddle blanket. This would 
be no picnic, looking at it from an English point of 
view, I thought. 

We had been out a week when one afternoon we 
“ went into camp on a small creek that ran north and 
south, and across it to the west about a mile and a half 
away a low butte stood out on the prairie, and beyond 
it a mile still to the west was a rather high roll in the 
prairie that ran north and south. Before we had taken 
our saddles off, the Captain told me to ride over to 
the butte, stake my horse out at it; then stop on top of 
the butte until sundown and keep a good lookout for 
Indians. “We have seen no signs of them as yet,” he 
said, “but this is about where I expect to see them, if 
we see them at all.” 

I started, and found the ground between the camp 
and the butte to be badly cut up with narrow ravines, 
which the water in the wet season had made on its 
way- to the creek; and in getting to the foot of the 
butte I found another ravine here. It seemed to head 
at this ridge west of me and run straight to the creek. 
Crossing it, I staked out my horse here, leaving on the 
saddle and bridle. I rode with a snaffle bit that would 
not prevent the horse to graze; I might need him in 
a hurry. 


I had a short heavy Marlin rifle, that I carried in- 
stead of the Spencers we were armed with. Climbing 
up on the butte, I found a flat place of about two 
acres that had a high coat of last year’s dry grass on 
it. I could lie down in it and not be seen. 

There was not a breath of air stirring, and the after- 
noon was warm for this time in the year. I had been 
lying here about half an hour watching that ridge—it 
would be on it that I would first see the Indians if I 
saw any—when a buck and a doe climbed up the butte 
and began to graze not 100 yards from where I lay. 
They never noticed me at all. I had hard work to keep 
from shooting the buck; but dared not fire a shot here, 
for it would notify any Indians who might be in the 
country just where I was. So raising my head above 
the grass I spoke to the deer. They gave me one 
frightened look, then left in about two jumps. I lay 
for another hour; then just after I had looked at my 
watch to note the time passing, I gave the ridge 
another look, and saw a man on a pony ride up on top 
of it from behind it and stop. In a moment another 
man joined him, then a third one, and they kept on 
coming until there were five of them. They sat on 
their ponies there, and seemed to be watching our 
camp, which was in plain sight over two miles away. 
Crawling through the grass and hugging the grour.d, 1 
made my way to the edge of the butte, then slid down 
it in a hurry, got my rope tied to the saddle, and 
mounted; and now I was struck with an idea. The 
Major wanted Indians, but there were not enough of 
them here to bother the troop with, I would fight 
these myself. With this rifle of mine and the horse I 
had under me, I did not think it a big contract to shoot 
the whole of them or try to. I got my horse down in 
the ravine, then rode up it. I meant to keep in it if 
it headed up at the ridge, as I thought it did; then 
when I had got close enough turn the rifle loose. I 
had gone up the ravine 600 yards or more and had 
left the butte away behind-we, when I noticed that the 
ravine ahead of me was about running out. If I kept 
on I would soon have to ride out in plain sight of the 
Indians. They were still where I had first seen them. 
I could still see them; but they evidently had not seen 
me yet. 

I turned now, and going back at a gallop passed the 
butte, then kept on down in the ravine to where it 
entered the small timber that fringes the bank of the 
creek, then got into the timber and kept on to camp; 
but before I had got there I had to ride out into the 
open again in order to cross a ravine that I could not 
cross at the creek. 

Going into camp I found every one at supper, or 
dinner rather—we only ate twice a day when on the 
march this way. I told the Captain I had his Indians 
out here waiting for him. 

“Are you sure now that they are Indians, and not 
buffalo?” he asked. “You remember that stampede 
we had after the buffalo last fall?” 

“Yes, sir; but I did not send you after the buffalo. 
I know an Indian when I see one.” This was a slap 
at the sergeant, who had sent him after the buffalo. 

The Indians were not in sight from here, but picking 
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up his field glass he and I went up on higher ground 
and I pointed the Indians out to him. He just leveled 
his glass at them then called out, “Saddle up, and pack 
up! Do it in a hurry now!” 

The saddles were on in a hurry, the men Having to 
leave the rest of their dinner here on the grass. Then 
leaving the pack train to follow up, we started. 

I told the Captain that the column could not take 
the route I had taken, the ground was too much 
broken, so he bore off to the left through a lot of 
chaparral on our side of the creek, going through at 
as fast a gallop as the bushes would let us. Then after 
going a mile we turned to the right, and after crossing 
the creek, he put us on front into line and we went 
to the ridge at a fast gallop; but.the Indians had left. 

It was nearly dark, but a few of us scouted to the 
front but could see nothing of the Indians. Then going 
back to the nearest point on the creek, we went into 
camp again for the night, the Major saying that he 
would hunt up those fellows to-morrow; he knew now 


where to look for them. 

The men were in a bad humor. They had lost half 
of their supper. I had lost all of mine or thought I 
had; but the Major sent orders down for the cook to 
get me mine right away; and while I was eating it the 
men kept up their growling—they knew what was go- 
ing to happen when they saw me leave camp to-day. 
I never was sent anywhere but I found Indians, or their 
trail, or some other blanked thing. Why did I not fire 
a shot at the Indians when I saw them, then let them 
go to Hades and not get the troop out after them? 
We have not lost any Indians; we lost our supper all 
right though. 

I let them keep at this for a while, then said, “That 
will do now. Adjourn this debate and hunt your 
saddles for the night. I don’t want to have to hunt a 
rope and a tree for any of you. I found those Indians 
because I was sent to find them, and had I not found 
them when I did they would have found you to-night, 
and you would have lost part of your horses, if you 
have not lost any Indians.” This settled it, I could run 
one of those men up to the nearest tree, tie him up 
to it by the wrists, then report it to the Major when I 
had got ready to do it. I was senior corporal then, 
but did far less of this tying up than any non-com. we 
had did, and these men would obey me far quicker than 
they would some of the others who were continually 
tying them up for any thing or nothing. 

Next morning, while we remained in camp here, the 
Major sent a sergeant and detail over to examine the 
place where the Indians had been. They came back 
in an hour and reported that there must have been at 
least thirty Indians there, judging from the trail they 
had made when leaving, and the men brought back an 
old broken rawhide lariat and a worn-out pistol holster 
These the Indians had thrown away; but the sergeant 
had a new butcher knife and its sheath that had been 
lost by some of them. The troop going over now 
started to follow the trail, but after a few miles it ran 
out, the Indians having split up. They were going in 
every direction now except toward us. This was done 
to prevent us from following them; we might have fol- 
lowed any single pony track of course, but it would not 
lead us anywhere. 

We scouted through that country for the next few 
days, but did not find their camp, although as their 
chief told me years after this, the camp was only forty 
miles away. 

I thought at the time that these Indians were the 
Cohattie Comanches. They were about the only Indians 
that ran loose at all times then, and these had never 
been on a reservation and did not go on one until two 
years after this, when this troop of ours shot about 
one-half of them and drove the rest on a reservation. 

Several year after this, when I had become well 
acquainted with the Comanches and was living with 
them part of the time, I told the Cohattie chief about 
this affair, and asked him if he knew anything about 
it. Yes, he knew all: about it. It was. he who had been 
there. He had about thirty of his men-out hunting, 
when one of his scouts saw us going into camp, and 
riding back to him told him of it. Calling in his men, 
he brought them behind that ridge, meaning to stop 
there until after dark, then jump our camp and run 
off our horses, if ‘he’could do nothing “else. 

“If you had jumped that camp, you would have found 
a hornets’ nest in it,” I told him. “We had men enough 
there to eat you up.” 

“You had about fifty men,” he replied. “I counted 
you before I left, while you were mounting; and if I 
had had as many of my men there as you had I would 
have waited for you behind that ridge, then let you do 
the charging. But when I saw you start and knew that 
I had been seen out there, I left. My camp was only 
two sleeps away, and you might find and destroy it.” 

When we did destroy it the chief was away on an- 
other hunt, that is what saved him. 

I told the chief where I had been when I first saw 
him, and asked him if he had seen me while I was 
fooling around that ravine trying to get a shot at. him. 
No, the first he saw of me was when I rode out into 
the open near my camp. Then he waited to see if I 
had seen him, and seeing us get ready to leave, he con- 
cluded I had seen him. So he left then; he could not 
surprise us now and had not men enough to fight us. 

; CaBia BLANCco. 


On Climbing Mountains. 


Tue tragic death of Mr. Chas. Fenton, recorded in a 
recent number of Forest AND STREAM suggests a few 
thoughts. 

It is very extraordinary that a man of Mr. Fenton's 
age (he was seventy-six) should have attempted climb- 
ing Whiteface. I am acquainted with that mountain, 
and while the trail may be said to be good, it is long 
and steep. It is probable that Mr. Fenton in a mo- 
ment of reminiscent exuberance undertook the feat 
which resulted in his death. The obvious moral is, 
that in men of mature or advanced years such exuber- 
ances are to be sternly dealt with. 

Now, mountain climbing is the hardest sort of hard 
work. It puts a tremendous strain upon the heart. 
Unless you are experienced, before you have got over 
the foothills you will be tempted to turn back. For 
you will find your heart thumping in a most alarming 
fashion. If you are not quite sure that the organ is 
sound, you ought to turn back. If it is sound, and you 
are young, you ought to go on, for there is great ex- 
hilaration in store for you. 

Mountain climbers are never tired of dwelling upon 
the moment when they reached the summit. It is 
indeed a moment of exquisite sensations, but it is brief. 
When you have taken in the view and rested a while, 
you will say to yourself that after all you would not 
want to live there. It would be too lonesome—too 
isolated. (Let us, by the way, pity those poor mortals 
who have reached the summits of fame.) 

Facilis descensus Averno it has been written, and so it 
may be said that coming down a mountain is a very 
different thing from going up. Yet it is not without its 
labor and risks. (It was coming down, indeed, that 
Mr. Fenton met his death.) The constant bending of the 
knees, being contrary to habit, is not a little irksome, 
and then if you don’t watch out you are in constant 
danger of stumbling. And if you do on a steep grade 
it may go ill with you. But, however, the heart is at 
rest and that makes all the difference in the world. If 
the moment when one reaches the summit is one of 
extraordinary gratification, the moment of reaching the 
base is not without its gratification either. We feel 
that we are safe at last, and while this may be a prosaic 
sentiment, I am apt to think that the greatest hero is 
not unmoved by it. 

It is very amusing to observe the climbing ardor which 
some of the new arrivals at a mountain resort exhibit. 
There is the stout man who will take a car if he has only 
te go a block and a half in the city, he will ask airily, 
“How high is so and so?” He is told a matter of three or 
four thousand feet. “Pooh! is that all?” he exclaims. “I 
guess I'll manage that all right, all right.” Or there is his 
equally stout lady, who regards the mountain patroniz- 
ingly, while she bedecks her alpenstock with ribbons, 
and dreams complacently of jumping from crag to 
crag like a young gazelle. Or there is the frail youth 
with the cigarette heart, who speaks as if he were going 
to make the summit in a couple of bounds. Or there 
is the pale consumptive school teacher, who says she 
has come to the mountains, and she is just going to get 
on top of that hill, and don’t you forget it! Or there is— 
but wherefore extend the list? We all know them—at 
least all of us who have been to the Catskills or Adir- 
ondacks. Well, they make their essays and then—then 
our amusement is apt to be mixed with pity or commis- 
eration, if indeed we have not to mourn a tragedy. 

For those who are in fit condition, mountain climbing 
is to be highly commended. It hardens the muscles 
and expands the lungs and gives an agility which noth- 
ing else will. But of course we must go to the Rockies, 
or the Andes, or the Alps for real mountain climbing. 
Compared to this, the climbing of peaks in the Catskills 
or Adirondacks is mere child’s play. The perusal of the 
books of Conway or Fitzgerald will often make one’s 
breath come short, so full are they of thrilling situa- 
tions. Now ’tis scaling an almost perpendicular rock; 
again "tis creeping over a glacier at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. Now ’tis tumbling into a snow-covered 
crevasse; again "tis hanging over a precipice by the 
eyelids. But these hazards only seem to whet the 
appetite for more of the same kind, and our adven- 
turer, after he has conquered Mt. Hope, say, will pine 
to be at Aconcagua. 

It seems that the enthusiasm of mountain climbing, 
when once contracted, can never be wholly gotten rid of. 
The case of Mr. Fenton is one in point. But it be- 
hooves men of mature or advanced years to restrain their 
enthusiasm. Some enthuse about love, and others about 
mountain climbing. The former, though rugged and 
slippery and arduous enough, is far less so than the lat- 
ter. Let all concerned take warning by poor Mr. Fen- 
ton. -A safe rule for any man past forty-five will be to 
stick to the level. FraANK MOoonan. 

New York, October, 1905. 





National Park Game. 


Garpiner, Mont., Oct. 26.—I counted 450 antelope in 
front of town on the alfalfa field. The little creatures 
are getting quite indifferent to what is going on in town. 
There are anywhere from fifty to 250 mule deer at Fort 
Yellowstone, and a few white-tails. Not enough snow 
to bring down the sheep yet. It is worth a trip here for 
anyone who has the time, . 











Shooting Tigers in Java. 


In the early ’40s [ywas,a foremast hand on a whaler 
which had been several months out from homie, and 
we were sadly iti need of fresh provisions-arid water, and 
it was time that the crew had a run on shore, for we had 
not Set our feet of land since leaviiig New Bedford, 
five moriths before. Our quest for whales had been 
without aiticipated success; we only had taken a hun- 
dred-barrel sperm whale during that time, and that off 
the Cape of Good Hope. We had thoroughly scoured 
the Indian Ocean, and leisurely cruised along the coast 
of the Island of Sumatra without success, and at last 
we pointed our prow for the Straits of Sunda, bound 
to Anjer Point in the Island of Java, a snug little road- 
stead much visited in those days by whalemen and 
merchant vessels bound from the East Indies to the 
United States and Europe. It was a quaint old place, 
populated for the most part by Malays, some of them 
peaceful ‘enough when on shore, but when cruising in 
the Straits in their swift-satling proas, pirates of the 
most pronounced and desperate type. Then there were 
a fair representation of the native Javanese, a few 
uropeans, and a garrison of Afro-Dutch soldiers who 
garrisoned the settlement, and were quartered in a small 
jort, whose guns commanded principally the settlement 
and its land approaches; but as a defense from the sea 
it counted for nil, for a little sloop-of-war of twenty 
vuns could have taken it in ten minutes. 

Anjer was celebrated in those days, and especially 
among Seafarers as having within its precincts the 
jargest banyan tree in the world, its diameter, counting 
its root branches, being between three and four hun- 
dred feet. In its branches was the lookout station of 
the port, and beneath its foliage and amid its countless 
root branches the people gathered for shade from the 
intense rays of the tropic sun, and to gossip. It was 
beneath this grand old banyan tree that I saw my first 
real live tiger, and here I shot my first wild animal. I 
had come on shore with the starboard watch that 
morning for a gunning expedition, every man being 
previded with an old-fashioned musket carrying an 
ounce ball, a powder flask, a bunch of oakum for wad- 


ding~and ‘-tin box:of percussion caps. But a bevy of. 


prétty native girls, coupled with a plentitude of alluring 
beverages ‘and ‘lots of luscious fruits, broke up that 
hunting Party as planned. Bob, a shipmate of mine, and 
I were disgusted with the rest of the “liberty men,” 
and::tesolved.-we ‘would explore the town and see the 
sights.” After.a long stroll we brought up at the banyan 
tre ‘dren rest, é 

Ae “the 'time:.of our visit to Anjer a severe drought 
was prevailitig. in that part of the island, and water was 
very scarce in town. The water supply came from some 
distance back in the country and was brought into town 
by means of an open conduit or “aqueduct,” which led 
the water into a small circular reservoir near the big 
tree. Bob and I were tired out with our long tramp in 
the hot. sun, and lay down for a nap. I was in a sound 
sleep, when I was aroused by my companion, who was 
shaking me roughly, sung out, “Get up, Jack; here’s a 
big tiger!” And sure enough, with her forepaws rest- 
ing -on the side of the conduit facing us was a good- 
sized animal quietly lapping up her fill of water, evi- 
dently regardless of our close proximity to her. Bob 
was for running away, but I persuaded him to stand by 
me while I tried a shot. I felt pretty certain of doing 
the business, for I was counted the crack shot of the 
ship, and if the old gun did its duty, I was sure of the 
game. I put on a fresh cap, and with Bob ready to give 
me his gun in case I missed, we walked up slowly to the 
tiger, which did not seem to mind it a bit. When 
vithin about twenty feet of the fellow I stopped, and 
daking deliberate aim, fired. How that old gun did 
kiek! But the tiger kicked worse and longer. The re- 
port of my gun startled the garrison, and some twenty 
black soldiers came running on the double quick to 
where Bob and I stood. By this time we were close 
up to the conduit, and peering over we saw that I had 
not. lost my good name as a dead shot. The long 
ind short of this story is that the Governor claimed the 
skin of the tigress, for it was a mother that I had killed, 
and her little cub fell to me as a trophy of my first game 
in the Island of Java. I-received-.a few dollars bounty, 
and. numberless congratulations upon my good marks- 
manship and pluck. I took the little cub on board the 
ship, determined to be its foster father to the best of 
iny ability, but it became too vicious as it grew up, and 
was shot lest it do some mischief. 

This incident was destined not to be my last tiger 
hunt in Java. After filling up our lockers with pota- 
foes, yams, cocoanuts, fruits of all kinds and the pens 
and coops with pigs and chickens, and not being able 
io fill up our casks with fresh water, we sailed for 
New River, a day’s sail from Anjer, which we had been 
informed, abounded in limpid streams emptying into 
the river. On the trip we experienced one of the most 
‘errific electrical storms any of us had ever encountered. 
it was beyond the power of description. However, we 
came out of it unscathed, and arrived at our destina- 
ion. It was the most weird; uncanny place we ever 
aw. A narrow, sluggish stream, with banks bordered 
vith virgin forests. and no sign of human habitation; 
the trees were full of birds and monkeys, and they 
kept up an incessant racket that was new and novel to 
is, and. when night came, howls, snarls, growls, and 
creeches abounded till the very air was aquiver with 
the animal din. A nice place to get water, thought we. 
But the morning brought relief to our ears, and in its 
urn the silence was painful, it was so deathly. When 
laylight came—and it comes all at once in the tropics— 

boat was sent on shore to see how the land lay. My 
record as a good shot caused me to be crdered into the 
hoat as the lookout man and sharpshooter. A short 
pull brought us to a fine pebbly beach, fringed by soil 
that showed the slightest footprints. Within a few 
yards of where our boat landed we found a beautiful 
‘ivulet, running crystal waters in abundance, and by its 
side we saw the footprints of animals of all sizes, but 
what they were we could only conjecture, though we 
could well understand that the din of the previous night 
had proceeded from this “watering place.” Not long 
alter our return to the ship, the water casks “becketed 
and rafted.” were being towed to the springside, and 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


we worked well and quickly in filling the casks, keeping 
the meanwhile a good lookout for a visit from animals. 

Two days were spent in watering ship, and on the 
morning of the third day the captain concluded he 
would make an excursion a few miles up the river. 
Accordingly his boat was fitted out with some pro- 
visions, a gun for each man was put in the boat, with 
plenty of ammunition, and he takiig his rifle, which 
by the way was the only weapon of its kind on board. 
The wind was fair, and we set sail and proceeded up the 
river at 1 good pace, enjoying the new and novel 
scenery. The captain was in excellent humor and in- 
terested us very much with yarns of his voyages and 
adventures, and the time passed rapidly and very pleas- 
antly all the forenoon. We ate our lunch, and took in 
sail and began our return journey, estimating that we 
had gone up the river about fifteen miles. The wind 
was now dead ahead, and we out oars for a fifteen-mile 
pull, a mere trifle for well-seasoned whalemen. Bend- 
ing to the ash, we made the boat spin along at a lively 
gait, and were some five miles away from the turning 
point, when sudderly the captain exclaimed, “Great 
heavens! look at that tiger!” And sure enough, lying 
well out on an overhanging branch of a tree, under 
which we must pass, lay a magnificent tiger, evidently 
watching its chance to spring into our boat. To say 
that the captain was “gallied,” conveys but a faint idea 


of his mental condition, and as for my shipmates, they 
were a sight to beheld. Perhaps my experience at 
Anjer a few days previous had fitted me to be self- 


possessed, and perhaps confident of my skill with a gun, 
and while the captain was in such a funk, I said, “Cap- 
tain, let me have your rifle and I feel sure that I can 
knock that fellow off his perch.” 

I will confess that the situation was an embarrassing 
one to those that for the first time were placed in such 
an awkward position. 

The captain handed me the rifle, and in an instant I 
drew a bead and fired, just as the captain was saying, 
“Now, Jack, don’t miss him.” I will confess I felt a 
bit shaky myself, for I knew that if I missed him the 
chances were that when he made his spring, it meant 
that he would land in our little frail boat, and that 
would be the end of the boat, the captain and the boat’s 
crew. But the bullet went to the mark. Like an arrow 
from a bow the beautiful creature shot through the air, 
and we felt the wind of his form as he passed only a 
few inches over our heads, and with a fearful splash 
went below the suriace ef the waters. It was a terrible 
moment of suspense to all of us, but the instant he 
struck the water, the captain regained his power of 
speech and roared like a lion: “Now, pull, boys; pull 
for God's sake, boys: pull, let’s get out of this infernal 
101e, 

We did pull, better perhaps than we ever did on going 
on to a whale, and the gait we made in going back to 
the ship held the record for the rest of the voyage. In 
due course we reached the ship. our boat was hoisted up 
and the boat’s crew told. their shipmates how Jack had 
shot the tiger which but for him would have torn them 
to bits. The following day the captain gave me two new 
flannel overshirts and ten pounds of tobacco, and so 
long as I remained in the good old ship, I remained the 
champion shot, either with musket or the captain’s rifle. 

Sometimes when the captain would get excited in pull- 
ing for a fleeing whale, he exclaimed, “Pull, there’s a 
tiger up that tree!” B. S. Osson. 


In Self-Defense. 


THE start was made on Sept. 13 last in a driving rain 
storm, our party consisting of the guide, Norris Man- 
derville, of North Renous, Park Holts, the cook, and the 
writer. At Colpaugh, the last house of the settlement, 
two physicians from Philadelphia, Messrs. H. and 
D., joined us with their outfit. The first night was 
passed in an old abandoned lumber camp, not too com- 
fortable but dry. The next day brought us to Long Lake 
Brook, where our Philadelphia friends remained. The 
third day we finally landed at our destination, the lake of 
the north branch of the Renous. Some moose tracks had 
been seen on our trip, but no game excepting one deer, 
which quickly sought safety in the thick brush. 

The first morning in camp, after fixing up things and 
making everything clean and tidy, I was fortunate in 
meeting a small deer, which added at-once fresh meat 
to our larder. This, with an abundance of trout, which 
could be taken at any time with the fly from-the nearby 
Renous River, and occasionally a partridge made our fare 
really sumptuous. A plentiful supply of provisions, gro- 
ceries, etc., had been taken from Fredericton. A most 
agreeable addition proved to be the high-bush cranberries, 
which were plentiful. 

When leaving for the trip Mrs,,P. had charged me not 
to bring home any more big moose heads; she wanted no 
more. I assented, however, with the proviso that I would 
kill a moose only in self-defense. I had in mind an oc- 
currence which happened a year before when a large 
moose rather boldly challenged me at a time when I had 
no rifle, and, although I had already killed my moose, 
the animal did provoke me sufficiently to shoot him had I 
been armed. Moose being the principal game of that part 
of New Brunswick in which I was, my aim was to have 
them be the aggressor. 

The calling of my guide did not prove successful, no 
doubt owing to the warm weather; we hardly got any 
answer. Norris therefore concluded he would cruise 
about to find where the large moose were; he knew they 
were there, as he had seen a number last fall. He pro- 
posed, therefore, to cruise in different directions and try 
to locate them, after which I was to join him. 

In the meantime I decided to do some moose calling 
on my own hook, trying the lake in the morning (this 
being the most convenient to our camp) and a little bar- 
ren about a.mile and a half from the camp in the after- 
noon. I heard several indifferent answers at both places, 
but was more successful in calling cows, which occasion- 
ally came so near that we had to frighten them away; 
one cow in particular at the head of the lake proved 
rather annoying. My call had a vigorous answer and a 
bull was making straight for us when a cow. in a nearby 
cave, which I had seen before locating for my call, went 
to meet the swain and made off with him to our utter 
disgust. 


Qn Friday morning Norris returned, disappointed, as 
he had practically no answers from large moose. Heé 
would try that evening another lake about two and one 
half miles to the northwest of us, and if not successful 
proposed that we should take our back tracks about eight 
miles to a lake on the ridge. At 4 o’clock that afternoon 
the ¢ook and myself started out to our little batreii, 
where I had called previously, and had the good luck to 
shoot a caribou, which, although a large animal, did not 
have a specially large set of horns; but the guide wanted 
it, he told me to shoot a caribou for him, as he wanted 
the hide for snow shoes. The meat from this animal 
which we did not use fresh was smoked, air dried and 
taken to the settlement. At about 6 o’clock two answers 
came, one to the northwest appeared to be a large bull. 
Very soon after the answer we heard quite an argument, 
evidently with the old lady, who would not let him go. 
Doubtless she finally prevailed and we heard no more 
of him. Another answer from the east from a high 
ridge in back of our camp was rather slow in coming. 
When darkness came on, so that 1 could no longer see 
the sight of my rifle, I decided to return to camp, hoping 
to meet the moose on the way back. After crossing the 
Renous River, which was very noisy, jumping from rock 
to rock, we found that the moose was much nearer than 
anticipated. It being quite dark in the river bottom I 
tried to get as near to the place where he was likely to 
cross as possible. In five minutes the game showed at 
the edge of the river bank. As he descended, while con- 
tinually grunting, I could only see his light-colored antlers, 
which appeared to be of quite a respectable size, the dark- 
ness prevented seeing his black colored body. Just as 
he was crossing the trail which I was following close 
on the river bank, I fired at where I supposed his body 
to be. Instantly the moose made a half turn and a great 
jump toward me. He landed within three feet of me. 
While he was jumping I had fired again. The enormous 
animal landed so close to me that his greaf light-colored 
legs and horns appeared to be at least ten feet above me. 
The next instant as he moved forward:I leaned up against 
his side with my left hand to ward him off. The moment 
he had passed I fired again, although evidently he was 
more staggering than running. This last shat caused him 
to fall instantly against a small pine tree which the cook 
had used as a shelter when he saw the close approach 
of the animal. The whole affair had taken less time than 
it takes to read it. -After seeing that our game was dead 
the cook and I returned to camp. I do not believe the 
bull wanted to attack me, the fearful shock of the .35 
Winchester turned him around, he struggled forward to 
get away and happened to come my way. Arrived in camp, 
I needed something to quiet my nerves, the prescription 
read something like “Canadian Club.” A good supper and 
a pipe made us content with the world. 

The next morning at 6:30 our guide appeared at the 
camp. He had heard the shooting and inquired the re- 
sult. After telling him the story he seemed to doubt that 
the moose had really been as near as I described it to 
him. I proposed to go down and use the tape line which 
Norris had brought with him to satisfy him on this point. 
The result was that we found that the moose was seven- 
teen feet away when | first shot. His first jump was 
fourteen feet. He had a fearful wound in his side. The 
second bullet had penetrated his breast and cut the jugular 
vein, while the third had struck and broken his spine. 
The total distance from the first shot to where he lay was 
thirty feet. A slight curve in the trail where I stood prob- 
ably saved me from being run over, as the moose had taken 
a straight line, grazing me while passing within two feet, 
at the place where I pressed against his side with my left 
‘hand trying to ward him off. The antlers, although not 
very large, were quite symmetrical and had a spread of 
about fifty inches, with twenty points. This was as near 
to shooting a moose in self-defense as I ever came, I had 
a good excuse to bring home another head. 

Saturday was spent in skinning and cleaning the head 
and scalp. 


On Sunday I proposed to visit my friend, Mr. Carl 
Rungius, the artist, who was spending some time in a 
camp, at which I had hunted the previous fall and which 
was situated nine miles to the southeast of us. The start 
was made at 9 o’clock in the morning. At about 11 we 
reached a bear house and, strange as it may appear, as we 
reached one end at the same instant at the opposite side, 
a bear showed his head out of the brush, not over thirty 
yards away. Taking quickly two steps aside gave me a 
good view of his forequarters. A ball in his right shoul- 
der knocked him clean over. When we reached him he 
had in his fangs a small pine tree, but was stone dead. 
Such a meeting at this time of the year was great luck. 
There were many signs of bear, but as they are very shy 
they are hardly ever seen; in fact, my guide said that he 
had never met one before. We dragged the bear into the 
bear house and proceeded on our way. We found Mr. 
Rungius at home; a quick lunch was cooked, the usual 
refreshments served, experiences and stories were ex- 
changed. Mr. Rungius had shot, so far, only a caribou; 
he was now trying for a moose. He had had several 
answers but had not yet seen a sufficiently large spread 
of horns to tempt him to shoot. I examined the fine col- 
lection of sketches which the artist had made of this most 
romantic and charming corner of Canada’s wilderness, 
after which we turned our way home. We met two moose 
shortly after, a cow and a calf. A few partridges were 
shot for supper and I reached camp about 5 o'clock, after 
a little saunter of altogether eighteen miles. The guide 
arrived about half an hour later, bringing with him the 
skin of the bear. 

On Monday we visited a lumber camp which had been 
started that morning some distance above the lakes. It 
was quite interesting to see the young fellows cutting 
wood and preparing it for the camp in a business-like 
way, and the progress which they made with their axes 
alone in a few hours was really remarkable. 

The time had now come for my returning. Thinking 
that the team might come sooner than expected I took an 
early stroll to meet them. After leaving camp I soon 
heard some moose and on stealing near I saw a calf, a 
cow and a fair-sized bull playing around. I had an oppor- 
tunity to watch them, sitting still on a log for about ten 
to fifteen minutes: As the team did not show up I re- 
turned again to camp for dinner. In the afternoon I went 
over the same ground and was about in the same locality 
as where I had seen the moose in the morning, when a 
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deer showed its shapely form in the underbrush in. the 
distance.. After following it for a few minutes an oppor- 
tunity. presented itself for a shot which brought the game 
down: The buck was dead when I reached him. I dragged 
the carcass to the tote road and’ had the team take him’ to 
camp when it passed by later. I now had the legal allow- 
ance of game—one moose, one caribou and two deer, the 
first time this happened to me in my many visits to the 
New Brunswick woods. The addition of the bear cer- 
tainly made me quite contented. 


On. the trip from the woods to the settlement we met 
our Philadelphia friends.. Dr. H. had secured a fine moose 
head, the brow antlers each having four large points, 
while Dr. D. had a rather smaller head. He seemed to 
be very happy, particularly as he had shot it in his draw- 
ers, the explanation being that his trousers were so noisy 
that. he found it necessary to drop them in order to be 
able to successfully stalk the moose. 


On the way back I shot a few more partridge, as I was 
intent upon taking a few home with me, together with 
some choice bits of the last deer shot. 


I was back in New York on Sept. 29, and had spent 
alone in the woods (sixteen days, including the going 
in and returning) one of the pleasantest of the many 
hunts that I have had in New Brunswick. Most of the 
narratives that we hear about this province are about 
moose hunting, but from my experience it can readily 
be seen that there are not only moose but a number of 
other game animals, caribou, deer and bear. I saw alto- 
gether on this trip thirty-six moose, four caribou, three 
deer and one bear. It is likely there was another bear 
with the one I shot, as we saw the brush move after my 
shot, which I believe was caused by a second bear, but 
I did not get sight of it. 


One evening on returning down the lake we heard, ap- 
parently not far away, a cry resembling somewhat a steam 
calliope, the. beginning sounded something like the com- 
bined efforts of half a dozen loons, while the ending 
seemed equal to the best efforts of two dozen tomcats. 
The guide could not tell what it was that made this un- 
earthly wail, which was repeated three times. .. 


A Bit of Camp Surgery. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


~“ Several years ago Will Light, Fred Jones, Ollin Light 


and T-were hunting deer from a lean-to camp up Moose 
River way. It snowed as we walked in, and our camp 
that night was as uncomfortable as breezes, insufficient 
covering and an obstinate fire could make it. 

The bre was made of soft maple and yellow birch, 
and awzy down between the crevices of the six or eight 
inch logs we could see the red glow of warmth; but 
there was no chance of feeling it until the wood -had 
been dried out and began to blaze. 

“I’m going to have a fire,” Will Light said, and with 
that he took the ax and went kindling hunting in the 
night. He found a dry stub, pried off a chunk and 
came back to the camp, where, by the uncertain flicker- 
ing of the firelight, he began to chop up the dry kind- 
lings. We heard the ax racking down through the 
wood three or four times, and Fred shouted, “Don’t 
cut yourself!” A few more blows followed, and then 
there was a sort of thump, followed by an exclamation. 

“T’ve cut myself!” the kindling maker exclaimed. 

“Dod rat it!” cried Fred, “Didn’t I tell you to be 
careful how you handled a man’s tools!” 

Light had been teaching Fred and the rest of us 
woodcraft for fifteen years, more or less. He swore 
some at Fred and limped around into the lean-to, where 
we could see him. 

In the middle of the instep of his left foot was a slit 
where the ax had buried its blade. The cut was more 
than three inches long and an inch deep, baring the 
bones, and we could see the white toe cord, which the 
razor edge had just missed splitting. 

“Get me some balsam!” Will asked Fred, and Fred, 
taking a candle, went to a nearby balsam tree (Abies 
balsamea) and began to gather the soft balsom gum 
which is found in the tiny blisters with which the bark 
is covered. He pierced a blister at the lower edge with 
his penknife and pressed the thick fluid out on a lard 
can cover. In a few minutes he had a good tablespoon- 
ful. 
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In the meantime I got out my ditty bag, an oilcloth 
pocket with a flap and-half a dozen cloth leaves full of 
needles and thread. From this Light selected a thrce- 
cornered straight needle and some white thread. I didn't 
have the curved surgeon’s needles. Then he calmly 
sewed up the cut, very much as he would have sewed a 
rip in his coat. , 

Perhaps a dozen stitches were taken, and the wound 
was drawn shut. Having sewed it up, Light smeared 
the cut over, with balsam. Then i.e wiapped it with a 
piece of white undershirt, put on several pairs of 
woolen socks and went to bed, while Fred stirred up 
the fire. 

On the following day Light looked out on a wilder- 
ness a foot deep with soft, fluffy snow. For the first 
time in at least six years he had come into the woods 
and found a “good tracking snow.” Now he was crip 
pled. His foot swelled up and sore. He was the most 
melancholy looking woodsman I ever saw, but Light 
never did squeal, however hard hit he was. He re 
bathed the cut with balsam at intervals during the day. 
and when the rest of us came in that night we found as 
fine a hot supper as one could wish. We told him we 
hoped he’d monkey with axes every time we hunted witi: 
him again, and he replied in kind. 

On the following day he went up the hill a few rods, 
but the cut was too painful. The third day he went out 
and killed a fine buck, and thereafter he hunted wit} 
the rest of us. When we went out he carried a back 
load of venison, and went about his work as usual at hom<. 

He didn’t catch cold, although he repeatedly got his 
feet wet in snow-hidden streamlets, and slept in a camp 
open to the wind. The lips of the wound closed firmly 
together, and in a few days he drew the cotton thread 
stitches, having a foot as well as ever. The balsam has 
saved many a woodsman much pain and trouble due to 
bad cuts. It is also used as a “kidney clarifier,” what- 
ever that may mean. A few drops constitute a dose 
which regulates the kidneys, especially when they have 
been disordered by whisky, as log and hunting camp 
kidneys are prone to be disordered at intervals. 

Raymonp S. Spears. 











The Biography of a Bear.—VII. 


With an Exposition of the Influence of Attitude upen 
Human Vigor. 


How Jack had descended from his dizzy perch some- 
where about midnight was and is a mystery. He had 
done so without sustaining any injury—not so much as 
a scratch. The only theory we could form to account 
for his safety was that somehow he had rigged a para- 
chute from some of the old branches, or that’ he had 
utilized a slab of bark as an aeroplane. During the re- 
mainder of our travels, however, he was not known to 
exercise his surplus energy in such lofty evolutions, 
although he became each day more active and restless, 
as did we all. 

It is a recognized condition that men and animals are 
more vigorous, hardy and energetic in the zones furthest 
from the equator, or until polar zones chill them into 
inactivity; but it has not been generally understood that 
altitude or elevation may exert the same influences as 
animals ascend from the sea level or from lower planes. 
We had left the sultry, humid valley, feeling calm, ener- 
vated, indifferent, insipid, lazy, sleepy and in fact, fash- 
ionable. As we ascended the mountains day by day, we 
became alert, hungry, ambitious, still hungrier, actively 
ravenous and somewhat primitive in our tastes and 
desires. At the summit we did unnecessary things, 
even to chopping wood after climbing about all day. I 
could even watch from a reasonable distance while my 
grandfather sank a seven-foot crosscut saw into a six- 
foot log, while Enochs and Dick in their verdancy, or 
absence of mind or intelligence, several times took 
hold of the saw. 

It seemed strange, these evenings late.in the month 
of August, to go into the log cabin and sit before the 
wide stone fireplace heaped with blazing logs, After 
our first night in the open air, upon finding our blankets 
stiff with frost in the morning, we were pleased to 
accept the privilege of spreading ourselves, the dogs 
and Jack, upon the floor of the cabin, the larger room 
of which accommodated us all comfortably. At sun- 
down, each evening became chilly, and at dark we were 
satisfied with nothing more moderate than a_ roaring 
fire. In dressing the trout that we caught during the 
day, down in a cajion, our fingers would become be- 
numbed and blue with the cold water from the spring 
and with handling the fish. Sitting about the fire after 
supper we exchanged such observations as each of us 
had garnered, and concentrated into truthful reminis- 
cenes. It is true that Enochs sometimes, trimmed his 
stories with a little fretwork border of fantastic orna- 
ment, but I-had implicit confidence in my grandfather’s 
and Dick’s anecdotes, while of course I could depend 
upon my own without any very painful solicitude. 

One evening I remarked that it was wonderful how 
vigorous and different we felt at that altitude; how 
hungry, how full of vitality, how almost industrious. 
My grandfather studied a while, looked at me in rather 
non-committal way, but said, “It may be the mountain 
air, or perhaps you are not very well. After you have 
been in the mountains a few weeks you feel different; 
you will feel like moving about more, and your ap- 

_ petites will pick up some.” 

At that point I went out to the wagon and took an 
inventory of the amount of flour, bacon and other 
provisions. I refrained from a thrifty impulse that 
almost persuaded me to carry off a sack of flour and 


I decided to 


place it in some secluded place of safety. 
be honest as long as Enochs and Dick were, but I felt 
more confidence in them, and in my own invincible 
resolution, with an inventory of the provisions in my 


pocket. I had heard of men upon the further frontiers 
who became so solicitous for their future welfare that 
they would get up in their sleep and steal their own 
supplies, carry them off and hide them, and go about in 
the morning with consciences utterly untrammeled and 
blank. 

When I got back to the fire, the old gentleman was 
saying, —“can bolt and split a thousand shakes, or five 
hundred cedar rails in good timber; he is beginning to 
show signs of vitality. Several years ago, over yonder 
near Susanville, a feller moved on to the Patterson 
place, which had been left deserted when Patterson died. 
His name was Slocum; he wasn’t thought to be of much 
account, and he settled in the worst kind of a place for 
a slow man. The Patterson place—Patterson Holler, 
it was called—was too low down, sultry and malarious. 
Slocum was slow enough when he went there, but after 
he had been there a year he was given up for good. 
His nearest neighbor, who lived about four miles way, 
got to going over once a week regularly to see if 
Slocum needed a funeral, but, as near as the man 
could tell, Slocum was alwus alive. The road at one 
time went through Patterson Holler, but it had to be 
changed so as to go around on the upper side. Noth- 
ing much could be -hauled through on the old road; 
the teams would get to going slower and slower until 
they reached the bottom of the holler, where the horses 
and mules allus- went to sleep and stalled. The team- 
sters would go to sleep also, and if they carried watches 
the watches always stopped; they could never tell the 
time, nor how long they had been on the road when they 
did wake up. They seldom woke up until some one else 
overtook them and wanted to get them out of the way. 
Everything allus stopped opposite Patterson’s. Sur- 
veyors tried to run a line through the holler, but the 
compass wouldn't work, the needle wouldn’t even quiver 
till they got upon higher ground; and they had to give it 
up and depend upon scientific estimate for the, real dis- 
tance and levels. 

“Slocum had been warned, but he seemed careless; 
and after he was there a while, and found everything as 
sleepy as he was, he seemed to enjoy it in an easy kind 
of a way. At last he wouldn’t move a finger except 
when he wanted a cracker to eat, and he would hold 
that in his mouth until it soaked into his system, just 
to save the trouble of chewing and swallowing it. His 
neighbors supplied the crackers, as they didn’t want 
Slocum to die altogether on account of expenses, and 
because they had begun to consider him a public insti- 
tution. He was of some use, too, for they could point 
to him as a terrible example and a danger signal. The 
deestrict was altogether too conservative and optimistic 
any how. So they kept a box of crackers allus at his 
bedside, and Slocum’s greatest trial was to reach out 
for one when he could stand it no longer. He would 
have. starved,. but when he got just so far along, he 
just had to have a cracker to keep from kicking. 

“The neighbor, a Swede by the name of Jensen, or 
Yenson, as he claimed, finally got tired of going to the 
holler, so he moved Slocum up to his ranch, four miles 
along the road. Slocum objected, but made no resist- 
ance. .It would have been too much of an effort for 
him to.remonstrate, so Yensen took him along peace- 
fully.enough. After Slocum had been at Yensen’s place 
a while he began to get uneasy and moved occasionally. 


One morning when Yensen was out he tried to stir the 
fire and a burning stick rolled out upon the floor. It 
was too much work for him to put the stick back or 
throw water upon it from a nearby bucket, and he was 
too lazy to shout to Yensen. He only managed to get 
out of the house after most of his whiskers had 
burned off. 

“Yensen, who was after a stray cat, smelled Slocum’s 
whiskers burning, but got back too late to save his 
house. He exhausted himself so in trying to, though, 
that he dropped down alongside of Slocum, and the two 
were lying there apparently dead when a man with a 
wagon came along. Seeing these two men he hauled 
them along, after loading them in his wagon, to a 
deserted sheep camp about six miles up the road. 
After a little, Yensen was able to make a sort of shack 
of fence rails, and-the two stayed there. Yensen alwus 
would work some, and the change of location and ex- 
citement improved him. He was doing quite well in 
cutting at a tree that he “low’d to make posts of, and 
Slocum began to take interest enough in things to look 
around, listen when it thundered and sometimes to 
growl a little when Yensen tried to sing Swedish 
psalms. He even took interest in things besides crack- 
ers to eat, and began to chew such food as he could 
get with some little appreciation. They were doing 
well when a sheep man claimed the ranch, and as a com- 
promise moved them ten miles further up the side of 
the mountain to another .sheep camp. 

“This change was a sudden elevation to higher ground, 
and it nearly killed both the Swede and Slocum, espe- 
cially Slocum. Their blood got into circulation so sud- 
denly it exhausted their capacity for inaction and al- 
most laid them out. Some stray cows happened along 
and the Swede managed to round them up and milk 
them, thereby saving them both. Slocum liked milk, as 
it was easy to take, and in a few days he got so’s he 
could sit up and let Yensen drive a cow near enough 
to him so’s he could shoot the milk in a stiff stream 
into his face. Sometimes Yensen shot him in the eye 
with it, but he centered most of the time, being an ex- 
pert at milking, and Slocum wasn’t particular, or, if he 
was, couldn’t explain it. 

“They did very well until the cows started for sum- 
mer range higher up in the tall timber, then they found 
it easier to follow the cows than to keep them rounded 
up; and so they left the neighborhood, little by little, 
finally getting up into the northwest corner of Lassen 
county.. For some time all track of them was lost, aud 
they were almost forgotten, when a stockman ran 
across a clearin’ about a mile square over near Eagle 
Lake. He found a double log house of hewn logs, piles 
of posts, rails and shingles, and a couple of hairy-look- 
ing giants squaring timbers for a barn, and working 
like steam engines. It took people some time to find 
out for sure that these formidable giants were Slocum 
and Yensen; but in a year or two they had all kinds 
of live stock, had been arrested a dozen times for 
cattle stealing, and the Government agents had war- 
rants out ior them for slashing timber over the line. 

“In fact, Slocum in particular had developed into one 
of the leading citizens of the region, and the people of 
the county wanted him to run for election as (ax 
collector, but he refused on account of having .almost 
all he wanted where he was. He said it was all he could 
do to find. work enough to keep him busy, but that he 
wasn’t so stuck after a job as to try to collect tax 
money in Lassen county; said it was all he could do to 
collect tools, ammunition and stock enough from the 
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ranchers to keep himself and his partner supplied, be- 
cause the ranchers were to lazy to get anything much. 
Slocum and Yensen were now so full of energy, other 
people were afraid of them. They had accumulated a 
iot of property, iricluding cattle, horses, niules arid sheep 
and other ranchers missed things of the same brand, but 
few of-them were curious efiough to inquire of Slocum, 
because ke had grown to inipulsive. It was all on-ac- 
count of the altitude,” concluded the old gentleman, 
“the higher some men get in these mountains the 
harder it becomes for them to control themselves. 
Making posts and rails, the use of a crosscut saw about 
ten hours”— 

At this point I began to lose faith in my grandfather, 
and I quietly reached a trout from a pan in the next 
room, rubbed the nose of Jack, the bear, with it, and 
then put it hactily away. Jack had been sound asleep 
on the floor, but he got up immediately and began a 
war dance, sq:alling for the fish that he couldn't find. 
Nothing made Jack so ambitious and -noisy as the 
sinell of fish, and as an interruption to conversation at 
a critical time he was .a squalling success. The old 
gentleman had had considerable experience with wild 
bears, and he did not put sufficient faith in Jack to 
continue his story at that time; he preferred to retire, 
jor it was past his bedtime, anyhow. He rarely told 
such long yarns as this one, and while telling it he had 
been busy with other things, such as the fire, wood, 
water and what not, while he gave a good deal of time 
to watching Jack’s doings, allowing that animal con- 
siderable freedom, but always a little suspicious of his 
innocence. I may have misconstrued some of the de- 
tails of his narrative about Slocum, but after we had 
been at this place some days all of us believed the most 
oi it. Whenever I set off with an ax or other imple- 
ment of industry, Enochs would tell Dick to “look out 
for Slocum, and chain up the blankets and provisions.” 

Although we were out for an easy time, we found 
ourselves getting up before daybreak, eating five or six 
times a day, hunting, fishing, chasing Jack about, doing 
everything except resting. About a mile and a half 
east and west of us were cafions, the headwaters of the 
Cow creeks, and we made frequent trips to them for 
fish. The streams wére so small at their heads, and 
there. was so much brush and chaotic confusion of 
fallen trees, logs, rocks and boulders in these cafions, 
there was no chance for fly-fishing. Trout were there 
in large numbers, but there were few holes or eddies 
nore than eight or ten feet wide, while much of the 
water was defended from our encroachment by im- 
penetrable tangles of vines or precipitous banks. We 
took all the fish we wanted with bait, and found our 
amusement in watching the hundreds of trout in the 
deeper holes. 

Dick .was an expert fisherman, but Enochs was the 
poorest excuse I ever saw attached to fishing tackle. 
He would work harder and longer in making prepara- 
tions, break down more brush and driftwood, have 
more trouble and make more fuss at it than a woman. 
Finally he would get in a conspicuous position above 
some pool, where he could hang over the water, and 
aiter he had scared every fish out of it, he would sink 
his bait to the bottom and wait with wonderful patience 
—that is to say, wonderful for him. A peculiar look of 
solicitude and anticipation would rest upon his counte- 
nance, and after a while he would pull his line carefully 
to the surface with now and then a water dog or a 
iurtle upon it. If any one was watching he would 
cuietly let his catch sink to the bottom again, while he 
muttered inexpressible things. After a while he would 
haul in and release his catch by slyly cutting the line. 
In hunting he was no more successful. He would get 
up and out at daybreak, hunt with great enthusiasm and 
industry, climb the steepest, rockiest and brushiest hill- 
sides without seeing a deer or firing a shot. I believe 
he killed a squirrel or two in the time we were out, 
but squirrels might be shot at any hour from our camp, 
almost any time from our wagon when upon the road. 

Upon these trips we let Jack follow, and he usually 
swaggered along with us for a while until he found 
something about some old log or tree of interest, when 
he would stray off by himself, usually returning to camp 
about the time he guessed that we would be cooking 
something or dressing game or fish. At such times we 
had.to chain him up, as he persisted in taking a hand, 
.or, rather, both hands in the operation. He liked his 
venison and fish raw, but he accepted it cooked, half- 
cooked, or, in fact, otherwise. Sometimes we would 
give him a fish or a piece of meat hissing hot from the 
fire in an effort to teach him some little deliberation. 
He-never attempted to gorge these hot things, but he 
would paw them about with great gravity and patience 
for an animal with his capacity for things he liked. 
It was often diverting to see the jealousy manifested by 
Jack and the dogs while food was in course of prepara- 
tion, for they were nearly always hungry. They were 
not often cross, but they were so distressingly eager 
that we often fed them the first thing. I could not see 
‘hat, it took any more to satisfy Jack than it did the 
gs, while the bear seemed the more contented and 
layful when he had been supplied. He sometimes took 
‘im the dogs a bone that he preferred, but upon the 
hole #here was an amicable understanding between the 
ree that never culminated in trouble. It might have 
en different if any one of them was suffering for 
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Do what we.might, and try as we could, we could 
cither ‘suppress our inclinations to be almost con- 
antly moving about, or to be eating something. Un- 
rest and hunger seemed to be in the air we breathed, 
sure enough, and the same spirit and energy and ap- 
petite filled all the animals. Our horses, as docile and 
well trained as any could well be, were now a source of 
anxiety. If there was a loose stake or rail they would 
get out of the pasture or out of the stable, while they 
filled themselves with timothy hay until their hides 
were stretched and the hair was scattered about upon 
them almost at rare intervals. 
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I would not like to be quoted as saying that our- 


horses got so full of hay that they had no more hairs 
to the square inch of hide than a Chinaman has of 
Whiskets, but I say with entire assurance and without 
uidue qualification, that the hair upon them was not, 
al such times, as thick as the trees of the surrounding 
iorests. When one of them was patted he reverberated 


like a big drum, and if you punched one of them vig- 
orously his elastic reaction would ae you down. be- 
fore you could take your fist away. A well hung punch- 
ing bag would be no comparison, while all this time 
the horses were taking.in more hay. When we first 


arrived.at the summit, we could lead those-herses about - 


anywhere between the trees, but after we. had been there 


a week we had to lead them long distances around ‘to - 


get them to water, or we had to take the road. Why, 
when we wanted to pass. one of them we saved time 
by crawling under; it would be a close squeeze between 
his midway elevation and the ground, but none of us 
wanted to be all day about getting around a horse or 
evcn a haystack. The animals got away from us several 
times, but it took them so long to squeeze between trees 
in their distended condition, we soon overtook them 
and worked them back to camp. I tried to ride one of 
them bareback, but owing to his spherical development 
and my inability to adapt my legs to it, I decided to 
walk. JI have seen cowboys that might have done it, 
for some of them are arched like a rainbow. Besides, 
they commence riding horses before their legs get into 
shape, and they keep them going that way. 
RANSACKER. 


The Turtle’s Direction Sense. 


Knoxvitte, Tenn., Cct. 26.—I read with great interest 
an article in a late issue, on “How Fishes Find Their 
Way in the Water.” I lived several years on the east 
coast of Florida at a place just being settled by a 
colony from New Britain, Conan. I arrived there the 
latter part of November, 1875. With the exception of 
one or two small farm houses, the settlers were living 
in tents and palmetto shanties, and were engaged in 
setting out wild orange stumps as fast as they could 
clear the land. I went to Florida to spend the 
winter hunting and fishing and to get away from the 
cold northeast winter of my home in New Hampshire. 
I was given a hearty welcome and soon had a com- 
fortable camp to live in. The east coast at that time 
was some forty miles from the line of Florida travel; it 
was seldom visited by northern sportsmen, and I soon 
found that it was a veritable sportsman’s paradise. 
Bear, deer and wild turkey were abundant. 

My first bear was as fat as a seal. I had been there 
but a few days, and this was the first fresh meat the 
people had had. Everybody got bear meat and bear 
grease a-plenty. It is the best in the world for cooking, 
as you cannot burn it. My reputation was firmly es- 
tablished as a hunter; they all, even the women, knew 
the report of my gun. I fire-hunted a great deal. One 
old fellow said whenever they heard the report of my 
gun, “You can bet your life D’s bringing in meat.” I 
remember once killing two deer, one with each barrel, 
so quickly that those who heard the report thought I 
had accidentally pulled both triggers. 

During the summer months, from May to August, the 
loggerhead, or big sea turtle, lay their eggs on the 
beach. They come possibly hundreds of miles, and if 
undisturbed will land within a few yards of the same 
place year after year. They crawl up the beach in 
the night and make their nest in the sand just above 
high water mark. I have watched them from behind 
a sandhill, but a few feet away. They dig the hole with 
their hind flippers, and after covering it over,. first 
filling it with eggs, they will go a few feet and make 
another place, I always thought as a blind, for one 
looks just like the other. They lay each month usually 
during the high tides of that month, beginning in May 
and ending in August, from 90 to 185 eggs, that ean 
be put to more uses than hens’ eggs. 

During the summer of 1876 I found and brought into 
camp 2.755 eggs. The yolk in coffee is as good as rich 
cream, and for butter cakes and egg-nogg they have 
no equal. I put some in the sand near our camp, and 
in twenty-seven days the top eggs hatched; the rest in 
three days more. , The little turtles would dig out, 
raise their little heads and sniff the air a moment, then 
start for the river, 100 yards away. It was. always a 
mystery to me how a turtle could find the same place 
on the shore. When a short distance out at sea it all 
looks alike—just sandy, ridges, with scrub palmetto and 
coarse grass. There are.no landmarks for miles and 
miles. . ‘y 








Philippine Crocodile and Scout. 


Camp ConneLt, Samar, P.:.1, Sept: 23.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: The following excerpt from a letter 
written to me by Coritract Surgeon J. A. Escobar, U. S. 
Army, stationed at Oras, Samar; P. IL, under date of 
Sept. 18, may be of interest to members of the Forest 
AND STREAM family: 

“As you are a hunter and interested in natural history 
the following account may be of interest to you. Some 
ten days ago, in the evening, when two scouts at Cagpili 
were bathing in the Oris River, one of them was taken by 
a crocodile. A week ago yesterday I went hunting for 
these reptiles on the same river, and was fortunate in 
killing and securing one whose length was, upon measure- 
ment, one inch less‘ than eighteen feet and whose girth 
was about seven or eight feet. The satrian was brought 
to Oras, where its stomach was opened and the following 
contents withdrawn therefrom: The remains of two 
monkeys, two pieces of tin can and the bones of both arms 
and both legs of what’ had been a human being. Whether 
these bones were those of the scout who disappeared 
while bathing, or of some other individual I am, of 
course unable to state positively, but anatomically I have 
no doubt of their having been human bones.” 

A .45-90 Winchester repeater, with the regular black 
powder cartridge (300-grain bullet) was used by the 
doctor, who fired twice, the first shot taking effect be- 
hind the foreleg, the second between the eyes of the man- 
eater. 

The reptile killed by Dr. Escobar is readily identified as 
a true crocodile, not only from the shape of the head, but 
also from the position of the canine tooth of the lower 
aw. cts 
: Captain O. P. Robinson, of the Philippine Scouts, is 
the happy owner of an albino monkey. The animal was 
caught in eastern Samar some months ago, and is becom- 
ing quite domesticated. _ A.M. Macnas, 
First Lieut. Philippine Scouts. 


A Blackbird’s Victim. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Last Sunday I visited the big bird cage in Forest» Park 
and witnessed a tragedy among the inhabitants, 

My. attention was attracted: by a fine specimen of a crow 
blackbird, which appeared to be testing the flyaway 
capacity of the great cage. As the bird returned froma 
rapid ‘flight:te the east end of the ¢age and passed very 
close to where I stood I noted the blackbird was chasing 
a sparrow. Suddenly both birds wheeled and darted to 
the ground, almost at my feet, with a thud that scattered 
the sand and dust on the bottom of the cage. 

The fight that ensued was fierce for several mometits, 

when the weight and strength of the larger bird began 
to tell, and finally taking the sparrow by the neck and 
holding it on the ground the blackbird actually stood 
upon its victim until it ceased to struggle. Then carefully 
releasing its hold on the neck the black murderer pro- 
ceeded to pound the head of its victim with its sharp 
bill until there was not a kick or a struggle left in the 
unfortunate sparrow. 
_ With hundreds of people about and many of them as 
intensely intersted as myself we watched the murderer 
finish up the job. It was when, with one foot still clutch- 
ing the body of the dead bird, the blackbird deliberately 
began to pick its victim’s eyes out, that many ladies and 
little girls retired from the scene, How I wished for a 
camera with which to record the evidence against this 
black murderous cannibal. 

When all was over | hunted up the kéeper, who tells 
me that almost daily the blackbird kills a sparrow. At 
this season most of the smaller birds have been removed 
from the cage, otherwise, I presume, the killing would not 
be confined to any particular kind of the smaller birds in 
captivity. I doubt if the result would have been as above 
described if the attack of the blackbird had been made 
in the open, at least I have never read nor heard of such 
a thing. NoyNeEK. 


Ruffed Grouse Vagaries. 


New York, Oct. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
have read with much interest various accounts of the 
vagaries of ruffed grouse. These have been of the usual 
plunging-through-windows or against-wires variety. An 
Eagle Lake (Ticonderoga) farmer and hunter related the 
following incident last summer: “I was sitting on my 
porch one afternoon when I was frightened by some 
heavy object striking hard against the side of the front 
door. I turned around and found a large partridge lying 
as if stunned under a chair. Before I had time to get 
out of my seat another object seemed to come out of the 
clouds and struck almost where the bird did. It was a 
large hawk. Before 1 could get my wits about me the 
partridge started off again as well as ever, and the hawk 
followed. Both were going in a straight line, and I am 
sure that the hawk could catch his prey. Whether the 
bird flew to the house for protection or hoped that I 
would shoot the pursucr I don’t know. These hawks are 
death to any bunch of partridges that they get after. I 
have known a covey of a dozen or more to be wiped out 
one by one by them.” 

I wonder if the bird in question was a duck hawk. It 
was in a mountain valley near a pretty large lake and 
abounding in creeks and streams. I have never before 
heard of a hawk trying to fly down a grouse on a long 
distance course. Perhaps some of your readers have. 

PETER FLINT. 

[Within the limits of New York city we have on two 
occasions seen an English sparrow dash into a room in 
flight from a sparrow hawk.] 


More Bird Reservations. 


WasHincTon, D. C., Oct. 24.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Since the writing of my article in the Forest 
AND STREAM of Oct. 21 on bird reservations, the Presi- 
dent has issued three additional orders establishing bird 
reservations as follows: “Siskiwit Island Reservation, 
embracing a group of unsurveyed islands at the mouth 
of Siskiwit Bay on the south side of Isle Royal, in Lake 
Superior, Mich.; the Huron Islands Reservation, includ- 
ing all unsurveyed islands of the Huron Islands group 
along the south shore of Lake Superior in Tp. 53 N., R. 
29 W., Mich., and the Passage Key Reservation at the 
mouth of Tampa Bay, on the west coast of Florida.” 

From 6,000 to 10,000 herring gulls breed annually in 
the Siskiwit Islands ard many other forms besides, and 
in the Huron Islands about 1,500 gulls with terns and 
other species breed. Passage Key is the greatest breed- 
ing ground for terns and other water birds characteristic 
of that locality found along the Florida coasts. Effort 
was being made to get possession of Passage Key for the 
purpose of exploiting it as a resort at the time the Execu- 
tive order was issued, and the signing of the order was 
extremely opportune since the bird population would have 
been annihilated in six months more. 

All three Executive crders are dated Oct. 10, 1905. The 
National Association of Audubon §ocieties will place 
wardens in charge of these reserves at once. 

Frank Bono. 


Fulvous Tree Duck in Washington. 


NEWSPAPER reports cn natural history matters are pro- 
verbially untrustworthy, yet often are worth investigating. 
An item appearing in a recent issue of the Seattle Post- 
Infeiligencer is of this character. The fulvous ¢(Dendro- 
cygna fulva) tree duck is a tropical and sub-tropical spe- 
cies found in Mexico, parts of California and Nevada, 
Louisiana and Texas. Its occurrence so far north as 
Washington would be very surprising. The item says: 

The first specimen of the fulvous tree duck ever killed 
north of British, French and Dutch Guiana was shot a 
few days ago by Phil. Locke, of Aberdeen, near Grays 
Harbor. The bird has been stuffed and is now in the 
possession of the hunter who killed it, and is prized as a 
rare trophy by him. 

The creature is much like the American wood duck, 
recognized as one of the most beautiful of birds. In 
eolor it is light brown on the breast and a beautiful 
mottled brown on the back. In shape it is much the same 
as the American wood duck, but is considerably more 


leggy. 
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In the Fall of the Year. 


W’en de possum an’ ’taters am er sizzin’, 
An’ de ash cake am er bakin’ in de coals, 

W’en de squirrels am er barkin’ in de hickories, 
An’ he cottontails am snugglin’ der holes, 

W’en ole Bob White sets yer blood all wh a tingle, 
As he loudly whistles fer his lady love, 

W’en de north wind starts to loosen up de shingles, 
An’ is sighin' in de treetops up erbove, 

W’en de frost turns all de leaves ter red and yeller, 
An’ de ’simmons an’ de scaly barks am good, 

W’en de pumpkin on de vine am rich an’ meller, 
An’ de screech owls am er screechin’ in de wood— 

Den it’s time ter start ter cleanin’ up Ole Betsy, 
An’ ter keep de dogs from gittin’ over fat; 

Kaze de raccoons am er gittin’ mighty “pesky,” 
An’ dey’s usin’ on de hills an’ in de fiat. 


Mempuis, Tenn., Oct. 10—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Inclosed pieased find a little poem. I have dedicated it 
to my very dear friend Frank Blomberg, who is a 
sportsman in the broadest sense of the word. He and 
John T. Hudson and myself a few nights ago went 
coon hunting. Our guide, Joe, was one of those old- 
time, before-the-war negroes that are too swiftly and 
very surely passing away. He is a dog-trainer, and has 
handled some very fine dogs in his days. He still trains 
a few setters and pointers, but is getting old, “an’ de 
rheumatiz” (as he puts it) has about gotten the best of 
him. Joe has never lost his love for coon hunting; he 
always keeps a small pack of good coon dogs, and every 
fall he is sure to come to see me and makes. me prom- 
ise to go out some night next week and take a coon 
hunt, and I always promise and never disappoint him. 
Some of my happiest hours have been spent in the 
fields and forests with Joe and his dogs, and it is with 
sincere regret that I see him growing old. Joe is a 
good shot and loves the sport, and is always thought- 
ful and considerate. When in the field, the dogs point a 
covey or a single bird, he will never flush until “de 
white folks” come up; and when one shoots and fails to 
bag his bird, he is always ready with an excuse, such as 
“Yo’ feathered him,” or “Dat bird was shore a long 
ways off and flying some.” As a rule, when Joe 
misses he says, “Dese ole eyes er mine is a-goin’ back 
on me,” or “De shells dey make now’days ain’t what 
dey uster be.” I have never seen his equal at rabbit 
shooting, and he prides himself on never missing one, 
“*ceptin’ once in erwhile.” ' 

On the night of Oct. 6 my friends and I drove out to 
Joe’s farm. We reached there at 8 o’clock, and found 
everything in readiness. Joe had a mule for each of us 
to ride, and in less than twenty minutes we were on our 
way to the old river bottom, where possum and coons 
are very numerous. In due time we reached the bot- 
tom, and in less time than it takes to tell it, the dogs 
had “struck trail,” and pretty soon a coon was “up a 
tree,” and in less than a half hour was ours. There was 
a time when it would have taken much longer to catch 
and kill a coon. That was before headlights were used 
to shine them. Then we would have had to cut down 
the tree, and that entailed a lot of labor and the useless 
destruction of many trees. Since timber has been so 
scarce and valuable. the farmers who own timberlands 
strenuously object to coon hunting—and I do not blame 
them. 

On this hunt we used headlights, and while some 
may say (and rightly, too) that it is unsportsmanlike, 
it most certainly affords one lots of fun and plenty of 
exercise. When the dogs trailed a coon and treed him, 
one of the party would take the gun and shoot it out. 
A coon is a tough customer, -and will give the dogs a 
tussle if he is not too badly hurt. It was nearly 1 
o’clock when we decided to start back home. We had 
killed four coons and had caught two possums—not 
so bad, considering the rough going on-account of the 
dense undergrowth and the early season. The moon 
was high in the heavens when we got back to Joe’s 
shack. Everybody was happy and tired, but we were 
soon revived, and sat down before a blazing log fire and 
told tales and experiences of former coon hunts. Joe 
toves to talk about the good old times, when he used to 
pilot his “young massa” through the forests in pursuit 
of turkeys, squirrels and other game, and it was after 
listening to his reminiscences of the good old bygone, days 
that I wrote the lines. R. C. Stree. 





Carrying Game Through New Jersey. 


Lonc Beancn, N. J., Oct. 24—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Replying to your esteemed favor of Oct. 4, I 
beg to say that the New Jersey Commission decided over 
a year ago that while it was a technical violation of the 
law to take any game out of the State in another one. 
the act was designed to protect New Jersey game only, 
and that the Commission would not enforce the law 
against any persons bringing game from without the con- 
fines of this State and transport it across the State into 
another. Our wardens have been instructed not to make 
arrest of parties bringing game lawfully killed in New 
York, Pennsylvania or any other State across the ferries 
from Jersey City to New York. It very uently hap- 

ns that parties attempt to take advantage of our action 
in this matter, and claim they have been hunting in an- 
other State, and it- frequently happens that parties who 
have lawfully killed game in another State, are held up 
until they can show where the game was killed. It would 
therefore be advisable for the parties desiring to take 
game out of New Jersey, that was killed in another State, 
to have some manner of proving: quickly and conclusively 
that the game was not killed in New J , but lawfully 
in another State. Beny. P. Morrts, Pres. 
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Shooting in the South. 


The Realms of Sport. 
Conciuded from page %8?. 


WHEN ‘the first flight of wildfowl appears along the 
Virginia and Carolina coasts it is hurrah for Currituck 


and the rough, ‘strenuous life of the wildfowler. Many 
sportsmen are devoted to upland shooting and see little 
joy in lying out in batteries or huddled in a blind, ex- 
posed to cold and wet. Only the hardy few can enjoy 
the sport and brace up to the fierce biting gales that fre- 
quently degenerate into cold, driving rain that laughs to 
scorn one’s dogskin jacket and chills him to the very 
marrow. ’ 

The coming of frigid mid-winter last season sent a 
host .of humanity” scurrying Floridawards, others to 
whom game was a predominant factor dropped off near 
good shooting grounds, regardless of the vagaries of the 
weather.. Among that class was the writer of this article, 
who selected Georgetown, S. C., from among a bevy of 
attractions. The local pulled out of Charleston about 
sunset en route for Georgetown via Lanes. We pass 
Monks Corner, famous in Revolutionary annals, and pres- 
ently enter upon wild stretches of woodland interspersed 
with unkempt areas of cultivation. The maze of swamps 
that line the railway gradually merged their individuality 
in a haze of shrouded mystery; the early glow of twilight 
illuminated the woods and waters with a ghostly pallor, 
and the inanimate forms of nature assumed strange por- 
tentous shapes as night advanced, until the twinkling 
lights of Georgetown proclaimed the journey’s end. I 
was soon comfortably installed in the Tourist Hotel. Its 
name is somewhat misleading, as no tourist element in- 
trudes to faze the sportsman; the well-worn habili- 
ments of the hunting field pass muster in dining room or 
corridor, .The town is somewhat antiquated and slow, 
but Georgetown presents a neat and attractive appearance. 
The lumber industry is drawing heavily on the magnifi- 
cent forests of pine that shelter an innumerable host of 
animal and birdlife. A couple of settlers, residing about 
seven miles. out of Georgetown, are said to keep their 
larder well supplied with deer hams. That paragon of 
feathered game, the wild turkey, roams through a vast 
domain controlled by the Atlantic Coast Lumber Com- 
pany; flocks are occasionally seen skulking near lonely 
forest paths and clearings, often vanishing as mysteri- 
ously as they came. Baiting is often resorted to, but 
calling is not in. vogue. They are generally chanced upon 
by hunters after deer or quail. The numerous swamps 
that infest the coast present an almost impenetrable 
barrier to the pursuit of this noble bird. Woodcock, quail, 
ducks, ‘snipe and doves are found in fair numbers from 
eight to twelve miles from town. A team is easily pro- 
cured, but good guides and dogs are at a premium. I was 
fortunate in securing the services of a young man who 
cwned a valuable setter. Another canine that frequently 
accompanied us was unsteady and made false points. The 
mornings were frequently nippish, necessitating the use 
of a heavy sweater, while ice crunched beneath the horses’ 
feet as we struck out for some happy hunting ground 
over a road that had a decided leaning to ruts and quag- 
mires, but was redeemed by glorious vistas of towering 
pines and awesome swamps tinged by the early flush of 
dawn. Negroes of all shades are a feature of the land- 
scape that remains with us from start to finish. Wild 
looking clearings loom up ahead at irregular intervals, 
where the smoke ascends from frowsy cabins, whose own- 
ers from lack of ambition—laziness—have lost their grip 
and allowed weeds, creepers and thickets (the skirmish- 
ers thrown out by the stately forest that rims the back- 
ground) to eicrcach on the patch. 

We have drifted far beyond the ken of the town sport, 
when Belle and her dubious ally are turned loose to scour 
the roadside coverts. Presently we pull up and watch 
them puzzling over a warm scent; but nothing rewards 
the setter’s eager. quest;. the birds have flown. Many a 
good bevy is passed by the heedless sportsman who saves 
his-dogs for some grand coup farther on that often fails 
to materialize. The reader can draw his own conclu- 
sions. from what follows.: We arrived at the farm in high 
feather, our hopes soaring like a towering quail. This 
farm raises abundant crops of tobacco and quail; it also 
furnishes good lodging and fare for a modest compensa- 
tion. Everything looked propitious as we started across 
the fields in the.rear of the house to investigate one of 
the best quail grounds within striking distance of George- 
eats reserved exclusively for the guests of the Tourist 

otel. 

Dogs and sportsmen alike plunged gaily into the 
melange of tussocks, weeds and saplings that led up from 
swampy woods. Imagine our feelings at seeing the dogs 
draw blank in coverts that previously had resounded with 
the tumultuous roar of rising bevies. We rooted out a 
few stragglers but the main body had either retired into 
the swamp or were lying. up, goodness knows where. The 
sport soon degenerated into unmitigated drudgery, so 
calling the disgruntled dogs to heel we departed in a most 
unamiable mood for Georgetown. Bravely our forlorn 
hope charged through tangléd thickets and careened 
among the pines bracing or tirg@ muscles by an occa- 
sional dip in swamp water. Ofily One woodcock rewarded 
our efforts. This lone bird was the first and last of his 
species. We did not chance on another specimen in all 
our wandering. The guide’s idea was that they burrow 
in -the swamps. 

These vast areas of submerged woodlands are a haven 
of refuge to the persecuted game. They are a fierce 
proposition, presenting an array of forest. impedimenta 
supplemented by slimy pools, the home. of the deadly 
moccasin. All manner of wild life thrives within the 
sombre fastnesses, but the miasma that emanates from 
the watery receptacles is inimical to the life of man. Quail 








are often flushed close to the edge of a swamp. A hit 
by a choke under such conditions generally annihilates 
the feathered target. Right barrel open, left full choke, is 
the arm for brush shooting. If a .12, and not too light, 
it will give a good account of itself among turkeys and 
ducks. Deer are numerous in the wilder sections of the 
woods, a shotgun loaded with buckshot or ball is often 
resorted to. It may pass muster in thick cover, but the 
sportsman that wields it in the open advertises his lack 
of skill with that noblest of weapons, the rifle. 

Cold weather to the north sends down thousands of 
ducks, mostly mallards, to settle on the coast and inland 
marshes. The constant fusilade that greets them morning 
and evening from market gunners and local sportsmen 
puts them on their mettle, and frequently shuts the visitor 
out from scoring. Duck shooting 1s rough work and calls 
for a flawless physique. To remain crouched in the sedge 
for hours, the sport of the elements, varied by hazardous 
leaps across brimming ditches, heart-rending misses that 
leave him a prey to silent fury, constitute a few of the 
minor annoyances that are quickly forgotten when fortune 
smiles again. About ten miles out of Georgetown is an 
ideal spot for ducks. What happy times I recall camp- 
ing in the old boat house replete with comforts that only 
sportsmen appreciate. It is true, that the roof leaked in 
sundry places (the guide ought to know, as he was 
rooted out of his sleep one stormy night), while bitter 
cold oft romped in through the crevices of the old struc- 
ture and dominated the situation from midnight to dawn, 
but failed to rouse the tired sleepers. The gray light of 
early morning faintly illumines the cabin as we emerge 
from our blankets, and quickly don our hunting toggery, 
tumble into the waiting boat, accdmpanied by the shiver- 
ing dog, who is hustled aside when he collides with guns 
and trampling feet. We soon strike the opposite bank 
of the river. Climbing up to higher ground discloses a 
wide extent of marsh aglare with ice, mute evidence of 
the arctic winter that has clamped the North in its icy grip. 
The prospect is enough to quench the ardor of the most 
inveterate. Realizing the futility of our efforts, we never- 
theless skirmish about in the sedge silently anathematizing 
our congealed surroundings. ‘Lhe emptiness of marsh, 
sky and game pockets reacting on empty stomachs soon 
punctures our bluff and sends us scudding back to our 
old quarters. Once within the charmed precincts of our 
amphibious residence we shed cold’ and disappointment 
along with our rough habiliments and revel in the grate- 
ful warmth none. the worse for our experience. 

What rejoicing there was when propitious gales from 
off the coast sent hosts of mallards scurrying inland, to 
settle over the vast expanse of feeding grounds. Fortu- 
nately, a good duck dog was part of the outfit; his ser- 
vices were invaluable in retrieving game that dropped in 
places where man or boat dare not venture. Our larder 
was kept well supplied with feathered game, venison, rab- 
bits and squirrels constituting a missing link in our camp 
menu. Their absence scarce created a ripple, as ducks, 
snipe and doves were always with us. At one time we 
had more ducks than we could conveniently use, so a 
friendly rice planter got the benefit. Later on he ren- 
dered valuable assistance in bracing up our dwindling 
commissary. The joint efforts of the guide and Jim, a 
colored gemman of sporting proclivities, frequently cul- 
minated in gastronomic triumphs that were partaken of 
with silent thanksgiving. The memory of these hunters’ 
feasts is wafted about like grateful incense, as I follow 
the devious trail of my wanderings. How often when 
coming off the marsh at eventide, chilled with cold, hun- 
gry, wet and mud bedaubed, we stumble through the 
doorway of the cabin and collapse in the welcome embrace 
of the rockers, tired but happy. After being duly thawed 
out we discard our wet gear, stowing them and our guns 
in a dry corner. An occasional yelp from some down- 
trodden canine helps enliven things while the aromas of 
baked mallards and coffee proclaim the near advent of 
supper. Presently we fall to with appetites sharpened by 
fatigue and exposure; game, hot biscuits, rice and a 
variety of comestibles brace up the inner man wonder- 
fully, while pleasant comradery puts the blues to rout. 
Our next move is to gather about the stove where we 
keep up a desultory fire of conversation punctuated as 
night wears on apace with yawns and sleepy nods that 
herald the coming of the drowsy god. ARTIST. 


Adirondack Deer. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

Accounts differ as to whether deer are plentiful or not. 
Probably the deer are about as numerous as usual, taxing 
the Adirondack region as a whole, but they are far more 
plentiful on the private preserves than on the grounds 
over which the public roams at will. - Of course the effect 
of the private preserves has been to congest the public 
on the lands which are accessible, and the deer are learn- 
ing their parks of refuge. It is a pity that the State 
doesn’t own the private preserves, for then it could make 
preserves in which hunting could be entirely prohibited. 
As it is, the tame deer of the preserves are subject to 
slaughter like cattle, if the preservers care for that soft 
of thing. 

Deer in the region south of Jock’s North and South 
Lakes and south of Morehouseville are only half, or Jess 
as plentiful as last year. More than roo deer were killed 
in that territory last winter by crusters, some of whom 
supplied the town of Wilmurt, hotels and all, with veni- 
son until March, when the game warden, the now notor- 
ious Charles Klock, put in his appearance and arrested 
one man, Irve Wright, who went to Herkimer jail for 
100.days. The rest of the gang escaped. 

In the territory, embracing 100 square miles, only one 
deer is known to have escaped the crusters. He was a 
buck which was driven by dogs to the vicinity of Flans- 
burg settlement, where the residents watched him and 
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we te, heavy with fawn, which aét6m- 
panii Was pulled down by dogs and killed in 
the race that took uck to safety. 

‘killed this season in Herki- 
inty. iber“t shot from buggies by 
road travelers, notably a e one a few miles north of: 
Little Falls. The, few days that I passed in the woods 
were dry, and approaching deer was a matter to test one’s 
skill. - Hunters generally report dry weather as a cause 
for baffling their efforts. I doubt very much if the num- 
ber of deer taken from the mountains this year will equal 
the low record of previous years, 

The game wardens are showing considerable activity on 
all sides. Hounding is being done around the Tupper 
Lake country, and in other Adirondack localities. But 
the gradual tightening of the lines by the present game, 
fish and forest administration has resulted in a marked 
decrease in‘ hound values. In northern Herkimer county, 
before the law forbidding hounding was passed, hounds 
were worth and brought from $50 to $100. Last fall they 
had nearly reached the former valuation. This fall an 
excellent deer hound brought only $20. The purchaser 
presumably needed him for service in South Wilmurt, 
around the forks of the West Canada, where it has not 
been too dangerous to dog deer. 

_Partridges were never more plentiful in the edge of the 
big woods, if I may judge of those seen in the old chop- 
pings up the West Canada. Raymonp S, Spears. 

Lirtte Fats, N. Y. 










Big Game Shooting." 


THOUGH big game is constantly getting scarcer and 
scarcer, books on big game hunting continue to be writ- 
ten, and yet if the truth were known a good big game 
story is hard to write. There are obviously two ways 
of writing such accounts. One has to do with the simple 
“sport” side, as it is often called, that is to say, with the 
discovery of ‘the game, the approach and the kill; while 
the other deals with the animals themselves, the country 
they live in, their ways of life—their natural history in 
fact—and make the killing of an animal merely the climax 
of the story. There are very many sportsmen, who, 
while successful in the amount of game that they have 
killed, are quite unable to tell their story from the natural 
history viewpoint, and must necessarily confine them- 
selves to the excitement of the chase and the capture of 
the trophy. It is hardly necessary to say that an account 
which deals with the life history of the animal, as well 
as with the acts of the hunter, appeals to a larger sym- 
pathy and a wider public than one which is a mere narra- 
tive of capture, and the writer who deals with the sport 
on the broader lines tells a more interesting story than 
he who knows but little about the habits of the animal 
he pursues, 

Two volumes entitled “Big Game Shooting” have re- 
cently been published in the Country Life Library of 
Sport and issued by two London firms as well as by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, of New York. They are edited 
hy Horace G. Hutchinson, contain together over 600 
pages, and are illustrated with a multitude of beautiful 
engravings. These are composite volumes, and the chap- 
ters contributed to them are written by a number of big 
game hunters, all well known in England and some of 
them in this country. Among the latter are Sir Henry 
Seton Karr, Clive Phillipps-Wolley, Warburton Pike and 
A. S. Reed, whiie Mr. H. A. Bryden, who writes of the 
big game of Africa, is also well known here. The volumes 
are divided into Parts, the first of which—less than thirty 
pages—is devoted to Sporting Rifles, by the Hon. T. F. 
Freemantle. In an interesting chapter he brings to- 
gether considerable useful information. It is interesting 
to note that the Lyman sight is recommended to British 
sportsmen, and interesting also is the comparison of the 
“battery of rifles” recommended to-day with that ad- 
vised a dozen years ago for east Africa in the Badminton 
Library volume on “Big-Game Shooting for East Africa.” 
That list ran from a single four-bore rifle, down to a .205 
Rook rifle, and included two double barrels. Now, Mr. 
Freemantle says that, by taking a proper assortment of 
cartridges, a double rifle of .45 to .50-bore for big game 
of all kinds, and a magazine rifle of .256 to .350-bore for 
deer and smaller quadrupeds, will answer all purposes. 
Of course the difference comes about largely through the 
=a of smokeless powder and of new forms of 

ullet, 

The main portion of Volume I. consists of two Parts, 
European Big Game, and American Big Game. Of the 
European section the red deer naturally takes up by far 
the greater portion. -There are chapters on Scottish Red 
Deer and Deer Stalking, by Sir Allen Mackenzie and the 
editor, one on Park Red r and the Warnham Court 
Herd, one on the Scandinavian Red Deer and one on the 
Continental Red Deer, both by Sir Henry Seton Karr. 
Chapters on Reindeer Stalking in Norway, and on Nor- 
wegian Elk Hunting, by Mr. Abel Chapman, are followed 
by one on the Chamois, by Randolph Li. Hodgson. The 
Warnham Court red deer have been carefully bred for 
size and for fine heads, and the illustrations of heads 
irom that herd show how successful this movement has 
been. A stag is described, which, at ten years old, had no 
less than thirty-two points, and there was one which had 
loriv-seven points, the cast horn weighing seventeen 
pounds one ounce. While there are larger parks and 
larger herds of red deer in parks, this particular herd 
Stands very high in estimation of experts on the red deer. 
Not a few stags have been taken from it to im- 
Prove the deteriorating wild deer of the deer forests of 
Scotland. In his chapter on Continental Red Deer Mr. 
Seton Karr has a good deal to say about deer’s horns, 
and among others discusses those of the wapiti. He de- 
clares that in the wapiti group there is an absence of 
cupping on the crown of the antler, but later, in speaking 
of the West American wapiti—by which he means those 
of Vancouver Island—says that there is a tendency to 
Cupping and to palmation. Again, on page 172, he says 
Occasionally wapiti horns are palmate, and this is said of 
bulls in Wyoming, or, at all events, on the main -divide. 
As 2 matter of fact, old hunters know that cupping and 


“Big Game Shooting. Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson, Lon- 
der and. New York, 2 yols. Cloth. Illus. Price $7.50 net. 
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palmation in the horns of the wapiti was not very un- . 


usual, 

Part III. of Volume L., is devoted to American big 
game. The moose, elk, caribou, mule deer, blacktail deer 
and whitetail deer, the mountain sheep, "s sheep, bears 
and the muskox are all more or Jess fully described, but 
to our very great astonishment not a word is-said about 
the buffalo, the pronghorn antelope or the white~ goat. 
Obviously these animals were known to the editor, for 
there is a picture of buffalo and one or two- of antelope, 
but the white goat is not referred to at all except that it 
is mentioned as “goat” in a chapter on Game Laws, which 
Mr. Phillipps-Wolley contributes to close the volume. 

The chapter on moose, by Mr. aren as coe the 
one on the Moose of Alaska, by Capt. C. E. Radclyffe, 
have both to do with the moose of the northwest coast. 
Each contains some information as to weight and horns. 
Captain Radclyffe killed a seventy-seven-inch moose head 
and Mr. Phillipps-Wolley gives. the list of Mr. Reed’s 
heads running from sixty-five to seventy-six inches, the 
climax being capped by the horns of a bull moose found 
dead in Kenai River a few years ago said to have mea- 
sured slightly over eighty-one inches. 

In Volume II., Part I. is devoted to African big game. 
Mr. Bryden’s introductory chapter points out that there 
are still large areas of country in the African continent 
where the white man’s face is almost unknown. To show 
how much we still have to learn about Africa, he in- 
stances the recent discovery of the okapi and of a num- 
ber of new antelopes, zebras and other animals. It is true 
that in many cases where a multitudinoys life once 
crowded the veldt those ancient pastures are now vacant, 
but in many parts of Africa there is still abundant game. 
Preservation also has done something for Cape Colony, 
and certain species of game are increasing... First rate 
big game hunting is still to be had, though of course the 
sport will cost more in labor, in time and in money than 
formerly. Game licenses range from $50 to $250, and 
much of the hunting has to be done on foot and under 
severe heat, so that success in hunting in South Africa 
means work, On the other hand, it means also educa- 
tion. It teaches a man to be observant, quick, strong, self- 
reliant. No doubt it was because the Boers were prac- 
ticed hunters that they were also such good -soldiers. 

Mr. Bryden’s battery of rifles includes five arms, among 
them a double eight-bore paradox and a twelve-bore dou- 
ble-barrel shotgun. These are the special weapons of the 
leader of the expedition, who also has to supply a certain 
number of his people—his native hunters and the like— 
with rifles for their use. 

One turns with interest to the article on lions—for we 
all, big or little, learned or ignorant, love to hear about 
the king of beasts—and Mr. Bryden’s account of the lion 
is a very excellent one. He does not tell much about kill- 
ing them, but gives a great deal of information about their 
habits, and especially about their ways of hunting. He 
speaks also of the ease with which a lion is killed com- 
pared with the thick-skinned elephant, rhinoceros, buffalo, 
or even the larger antelopes. Of the leopard he says: “It 
is a fact not known to all naturalists and hunters that 
the leopard is in the habit of depositing carcasses of siain 
prey in the forks of branches of some old tree no great 
way from its cave or hiding place. Such a place is well 
known to Cape Colonists as ‘the leopard’s larder.’ The 
food often becomes high and stinking, but-the leopard, 
like the lion, is not a specially clean nan and will de- 
vour decaying carcasses as readily as will a hyena or a 
vulture. I well remember being shown one of the larders 
by a Kaffir spoorer who hunted with me; its odors will 
remain always in my memory. There were the -remains 
of a baboon and the carcass of a klipspringer fawn. In 
mountain countries, such as I speak of, the leopard will, 
I think, in preference kill a klipspringer before any other 
quarry. In this he shows his good taste, for the venison 
of this most dainty little antelope is among the best in 
all Africa. Next to the klipspringer he chooses the 
baboon, an animal which abounds only too plentifully in 
almost every range of Cape Colony. The baboons look 
upon the leopards as their most deadly foe, and hate. him 
accordingly. They are most alert, wide-awake beasts, and 
in daytime have sentries always posted; still, notwith- 
standing all their cleverness, the leopard usually-gets. the 
better of them and secures his dinner when he needs it. 
It is said, and I believe with truth, that occasionally two 
or three ‘old men’ baboons, when. desperate or cornered, 
will go for the leopard, and nathless his strength, his 
teeth and his fearful claws, rend him to bits. An adult 
baboon can instantly kill a big and strong dog by tear- 
ing out his throat with his enormously powerful teeth, 
and I see no-reason whatever why two or three of these 
fierce apes should not vanquish a leopard.” The elephant, 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus come in the next chapter, 
The Pachyderms, and it is interesting to know that the 
elephant is still destroyed by ancient methods, such .as 
the spear, trap and pitfall. 

There are chapters on Asses and Zebras, the Giraffe and 
Okapi, Hartebeests and Gnus, Antelope and. Gazelies, the 
Buffalo and one on Deer, Sheep, Goats, Pigs and Ostrich. 

Part II. of this volume, dealing with Asiatic Big Game, 
has for us an especial interest because it treats of the 
land where many of our big game animals undoubtedly 
originated. Here are marvellous sheep and goats, certain 
deer so like some American species that they cannot be 
separated specifically from them, giant buffalo-and bison, 
so-called, though very different animals from those. which 
Americans know by the name, and the tiger: All these 
chapters are by Major Cumberland, and the volume closes 
with a chapter on Big Game Shooting in Burmah, by Mr. 
E. D. Cumming. Major Cumberland’s account of Asiatic 
big game is extremely interesting, especially his’ chapter 
on sheep and goats, and every hunter will look with 
great interest at the very beautiful engravings which 
adorn this chapter. 

Of the material found in the volumes the most interest- 
ing is that which deals with Africa and Asia. It is to be 
regretted that the different chapters are of very unequal 
interest. On the other hand, the illustrations are of great 
beauty, there is much matter in the volumes and_ they 


~ should be in the library of all big game hunters. Price, 


$7.50 net. 





THE MANY-USE OIL 
Grows out smokeless powder; keeps bore bright .and ready for use. 


The: Quatis of the United= States: 


BY SYLVESTER D, JUDD, ASSISTANT, BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
(Continued from page 85 ) 
Legislation in Behalf of Bobwhite. 


_ In addition to natural causes, reasons for the dimin- 
ished numbers of bobwhites are diversity in the open 
season, shooting out of season, excessive shooting in sea- 
son, and unrestricted: shooting and trapping for market. 
Lack of uniformity in laws of adjoining ‘aun and in 
some cases of adjoining counties, renders their observ- 
ance difficult and their enforcement often impossible. No 
other game bird has been the subject of so much legisla- 
tion, which, beginning in New York in 1791, now extends 
to every State and Territory where the bird is native or 
has been introduced. The length of season during which 
the bird should be protected by law is a matter of para- 
mount importance. It goes without saying that no shoot- 
ing should be permitted during the breeding season, 
which must be understood to last until the young of the 


_year are strong of wing and fully developed for the 


struggle for existence. Besides this the close season 
ought to include months of rest, during which the birds 
can fortify themselves for the physiological strain of the 
next period of reproduction. As now established the 
open season varies from twenty-one days in Ohio to 
seven months in Mississippi. In North Carolina, how- 
ever, where nearly every county has its own law, the 
bobwhite may be shot throughout the year in five coun- 
ties. Virginia has recently abolished county laws and 
established uniformity, an example that other States, 
especially Southern States, would do well to follow. It 
is gratifying to note that in 1903 the open seasons were 
shortened by New York, Illinois, Texas and Virginia. In 
eight States—Maine, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, Montana, Colorado, Wyoming and Utah—the 
bobwhite is absolutely protected for a term of years, ex- 
tending to 1920 in Colorado. Two conditions justify such 
prohibition of shooting. First, when excessive shooting 
or other causes have made recuperation necessary; sec- 
ond, when bjrds just introduced into a new locality need 
time to establish themselves. Wherever the bird cannot 
hold its own with an open season of three weeks. absolute 
protection for a period of years is demanded. The length 
of the open season must vary with varying conditions, 
but in view of the general decrease of the birds there 
would seem to be a growing need for shortening it. The 
sooner Northern States limit their shooting to one month 
the better. Even Southern birds cannot stand the pres- 
ent continuous fusillade of from four to seven months, 
and the open season in the South should be limited to 
two or, at most, three months. 

The slaughter of the bobwhite by sportsmen who hunt 
for pleasure is insignificant in comparison with that by 
professional market hunters. At the present time (1904), 
in about twenty-five States, the law takes cognizance of 
this fact by prohibiting the sale of birds killed within the 
State or imported from other States, and the general ten- 
dency altogether to prohibit the sale is growing each year. 
Every State except Mississippi forbids the sending of cer- 
tain game outside the State—a restriction on the sports- 
man as well as the market hunter, although the privilege 
of carrying home a limited amount of game is often 
granted under a non-resident license. Fourteen States 
have laws, also affecting both classes, limiting a day’s 
bag to from five to fifty birds. Many sportsmen and 
farmers would be glad if the limit were set at twelve. 
Laws discriminating agains non-residents protect the 
game and benefit the land owner, provided visiting sports- 
men are not barred altogether by unreasonable fees. 
Thirty-one States ard Territories require non-resident 
licenses. In addition to State game laws there are certain 
Federal laws, the most important of which is the Lacey 
Act, which provides, among other things, through the 
Department of Agriculture, for the preservation, distri- 
bution, introduction and restoration of game birds, and 
also undertakes to bring to justice persons who transport 
from one State to ancther game killed in violation of 
local laws. The latter clause proves effective in restrict- 
ing such illegal shipments and in suppressing profes- 
sional dealers that kill out of season in one State and 
attempt to sell in another where the season is still open. 
A law to prevent keeping birds in cold storage from one 
season to another would stop certain loopholes in the 
present laws and greatly aid in preserving game. An 
effective system of State game officials where it is lack- 
ing would aid in enforcing game laws. A number of 
States depend solely on county officers; but experience 
has shown that without a central State organization and 
special game wardens the law to a-great extent becomes a 
dead letter. 

Stringent laws against trapping the bobwhite have 
been enacted, but such legislation should permit legitimate 
trapping for purposes of propagation. One of the most 
important problems before game commissioners is the 
restocking of depleted covets. If, however, the bobwhite 
can be reared successfully in captivity, all trapping may 
be prohibited. The sporting magazines (Forest AND 
Stream and American Field) mention cases of the bird’s 
laying in captivity and raising its young; and in a letter 
to the writer, dated Sept. 2, 1904, é. W. Jack, of Shreve- 
port, La., says: , 

“T now have a pair of quails (bobwhites) which were 
trapped last winter and which I keep in a large wire coop. 
They have made a nest in some grass and have laid about 
twelve or fifteen eggs. 

“The eggs were laid very irregularly, not more than 
two or three a week, so that by the time the nest was full 
the season was far advanced, which perhaps accounts for 
the female not sitting. The eggs were set under a hen and 
proved fertile, but the young were eaten by the chicken 
as fast as they hatched. I concluded that this irregularity 
or slowness in laying was the result of the lack of insect 
and other egg-producing food, as the birds subsist almost 
wholly on grain. Of tate, however, they have learned to 
eat with much relish the yolk of an egg hard boiled.” 

The failure of the female to sit was probably due to 
the unnatural confinement -in so small a space, a difficulty 
which could readily be remedied if attempts to raise quail 
were made on a large scale. Unquestionably, too. it 
would be necessary to feed the quail. at least during the 
nesting period, to a considerable extent spon animal food. 
An instructive account of quail breeding in confinement 
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capes in Forest anp Stream for Sept. 28, 1882(p. 164). 
¢ female had been hatched and reared by a bantam 
hen, atid this circumstance has an important bearing on 
experiments of this kind. It is altogether probable that 
bobwhites hatched and reared in this way would lend 
themselves to experiments in propagation far more read- 
ily than wild birds trapped for the purpose. 

The Department of Agriculture obtained three pairs of 
bobwhites from Kansas, which after five months’ cap- 
tivity are almost as wild as when first caged and show 
no signs of mating. Experiments in the domestication of 
bobwhite are well worth trying, however, because of the 
demand from clubs and individuals for live birds to re- 
stock their grounds. So great has become the demand in 
recent years that it is estimated that 200,000 birds would 
be required annually to fill it. During the spring of 1903 
the demand far exceeded the supply, even at $5 a dozen, 
and sometimes at twice that figure. 

Suecess in increasing the numbers of bobwhite depends 
largely on controlling its natural enemies, which include 
snakes, foxes, weasels, minks, skunks, domestic cats and 
certain hawks and owls. Several species of snakes eat its 
eggs and young. Writing from Texas, Major Bendire 
says: “The many large rattlesnakes found here are their 
worst enemies. One killed in May had swallowed five of 
these birds at one meal; another had eaten a female, evi- 
dently caught on her nest, and half a dozen of her eggs; 
a third had taken four bobwhites and a scaled partridge.” 
In Mecklenburg county, Va., the king snake has been 
known to eat a clutch of eggs. At Falls Church, Va., 
Harvey Riley captured a black snake which disgorged a 
newly hatched bobwhite. Reference has been made al- 
ready to the marked decrease in the number of bobwhites 
on the 230-acre farm at Marshall Hall, from fifty odd 
birds in July to less than a dozen in December, though 
not more than a dozen had been shot. This decrease was 
probably due, at least in part, to gray foxes; for in Au- 
gust and September these animals were numerous, and 
often came after the chickens within a stone’s throw of 
the farmhouse. Other predaceous mammals and birds of 
prey were not numerous, but foxes frequently were seen 
at midday searching through pastures where there were 
broods of bobwhites. It must be easy for a fox to ex- 
terminate a whole brood of newly hatched bobwhites, and 
no difficult task to catch them, even when three-fourths 
grown. Minks and weasels, when numerous, are prob- 
ably even more destructive to young bobwhites than to 
domestic poultry. The domestic cat that takes to forag- 
ing in woods and fields is also a menace and should be 
shot on suspicion, for it undoubtedly preys on game birds, 
as it is known to do on song birds and young rabbits. 

In Maryland and Virginia the writer has found the 
crow plundering nests of the bobwhite, and in_ these 
States the crow is an enemy also of poultry. Doctor 
Fisher states in his “Hawks and Owls of the United 
States” that of the forty odd species which he studied he 
found only nine that killed the bobwhite. Four of these— 
the goshawk, Cooper hawk, sharp-shinned hawk and 
great-horned cwl—are very destructive to poultry as well 
as game. Dr. W. C. Strode, of Bernadotte, Ill., writes 
that bobwhite’s worst enemy is the Cooper hawk. “A 
few days ago one flew up from the roadside when.I was 
passing, and a bobwhite was dangling from one foot.” 
During November, 1900, this species so persecuted the 
birds at Marshall Hall that they were seldom: found far 
from cover. In one instance a hawk was seen to swoop 
to the ground and rise with a cock bobwhite. The other 
species of hawks and owls rarely molest quail. 

If bobwhites more frequently nested along fence rows 
instead of in open mowing land they would abound in 
many places where they are rare. The mowing machine 
lays many nests bare, and they are either despoiled by 
enemies or deserted by the old birds. At Sandy Spring, 
Md., early in July, 1903, four nests with their eggs were 
cut over in a fifty-acre grass lot. In other hay fields sev- 
eral nests were discovered in time to leave grass uncut 
about them, but boys robbed them all. Between such lads 
and the crows and other enemies bobwhites have a hard 
time in certain sections. 

To enable them to withstand the winter, bobwhites 
need suitable food and cover. In severe winters coveys 
are sometimes saved by being trapped and fed in con- 
finement urtil spring. Naturally the birds suffer most 
in the northern part of their range, but there are reports 
of their death from severe and protracted cold in Mary- 
land and Virginia. Sandys says: “The birds know when 
the snow is coming, and they creep under the brush, in- 
tending to remain there until the weather has cleared. 
* * * Then the rain comes and wets the surface all 
about, then the sleet stiffens it, * * * the cold be- 
comes intense, and every foot of damp snow promptly 
hardens into solid ice. * * * The quail are now im- 
prisoned beneath a dome of crytal, which may endure for 
days.” H. C. Oberholser says that in severe winters in 
Wayne county, O.,;whole coveys are found dead from this 
cause. Dr. P. L, Hatch reports that in Minnesota the 
birds increase in numbers during years with mild win- 
ters and decrease when the winter is exceptionally severe. 
Wilson Flagg states in “Birds and Seasons of New Eng- 
land” that thousands of bobwhites were destroyed by the 
deep snows of 1856-57. During the very severe winter of 
1903-4 bobwhites were nearly exterminated in portions of 
Massachusetts. That quail do not always succumb to ex- 
ceptional cold appears from the fact that in Susquehanna 
county, Pa., at an altitude of 2,000 feet, W. W. Cooke 
found a covey of a dozen bobwhites apparently in the best 
of condition on Dec. 9, 1902, though a foot of snow cov- 
ered the ground and the thermometer stood at 20 degrees 
below zero. 


A study of the winter habits of the bobwhite by the 
writer in the vicinity of Washington, D. C., so far has 
yielded only fragmentary results. In February, 1900, after 
a foot of snow had fallen, in a careful two days’ search 
he failed to discover even a track of a large covey that 
usually frequented river flats along.the Potomac at Mar- 
shall Hall. The birds must have been under the snow or 
back in the timber. At Falls Church, Va., after. a lighter 
fall of snow, he saw a covey of five moving among briers 
on the edge of a wood, and their fresh tracks showed 
that they had been feeding systematically on rose hips, 
but had not ventured from cover. At Cabin John Bridge, 
Md., after a snowfall of several inches his dog pointed 
six birds on the south side of a river bluff, where the sun 
had melted holes in the snow. On one of these bare spots 
he saw two birds, which rose and were joined by four 
others. The covey had made wallows two inches deep in 


the leaf mold on the bare spots. All the birds had 
avoided stepping on the snow. At hand was such food as 
the berries of sumac and the seeds of Galactia volubilis 
and Chamechrista fascicularis. Examination of the drop- 
pings indicated that less than one-tenth of the food had 
been animal matter, the remains of which consisted of 
ants, the tibiz of grasshoppers, the spotted cuticle of sol- 
dier bugs, and the cowhorn-like mandibles of spiders. So 
far as could be made out, the remains of vegetable food 
consisted of the skin of kernels of corn, fragments of the 
akenes of ragweed, and pulverized bits of sumac seeds 
(Rhus copallina), partridge pea (Chamechrista fascicu- 
laris), milk pea, (Galactia volubilis), and crownbeard 
(Verbesina), besides unidentified leaf material. The 
weather had been severe for more than a week, but the 
birds were in good condition. 

On the Marshall Hall farm, a short distance back from 
the banks of the Potomac, is a swamp that has a steep 
bank with a southern exposure where there is usually 
more or less bare ground in patches. For several years 
bobwhites have made a winter haunt of this warm, sunny 
bank, and here some interesting observations were made 
Feb. 18 and 19, 1902, when the snow was from two to 
four inches deep and the minimum temperature was 4 
degrees F. above zero. A covey had spent the night of 
Feb. 17 not on the warm bank, comparatively bare of 
snow, but on the level above the bank, where they had 
squatted on the snow under a dewberry bush among 
broomsedge. Their feet and droppings had melted the 
snow, and subsequent freezing had formed an icy ring. 
The birds had not flown thither, but had walked from the 
swamp up the steep bank and through the broomsedge 
level. The next morning they had flown from the roost 
to the steep slope, had run along the edge of the swamp 
to a bushy, tree-bordered stream, then up its north bank 
for 300 yards and back on the south bank, and thence to 
the steep, sunny slope again. On their journey they had 
gone under every matted tangle of cat-brier vines—pos- 
sibly for berries, but more probably for protection. At 
one point they had fed freely on sumac berries. The 
tracks of a fox were found with those of the birds for 
about 100 yards. On the morning of the roth they trav- 
eled not more than 200 yards, this chiefly among out- 
standing willows and alders of the swamp and along the 
belt of land five to twenty yards wide between the boun- 
dary fence and the reeds of the swamp. In one place two 
pairs of birds had walked so near together as to cross 
one another’s tracks; two single birds had made clear 
lines of tracks on one side of them, and a single bird had 
walked alone on the other side from one to four feet 
from his nearest companion. All had evidently eaten rose 
hips, mutilated remains of which still clung to the bushes. 
The covey might have been expected to range far and 
wide in the open fields for seeds and even to straw ricks 
for grain, but except when traveling to their roost they 
had never gone more than a rod from cover. Apparently 
fear of enemies restrained them. 


An article in the American Field, Feb. 25, 1899, by the 
well known sportsman John Bolus, of Wooster, O., illus- 
trates the hardiness of the bobwhite. When several 
inches of snow were on the ground and the thermometer 
registered from 15 to 27 degrees below zero every night 
for a week, Mr. Bolus took a tramp to see how the birds 
had fared. He found no dead birds, but saw six thrifty 
coveys—eighty-one birds in all. They were feeding on 
ragweed projecting from the snow, and were jumping up 
to reach seeds on sprays above their heads. Some coveys 
remained under shelter of little weed patches, but others 
ranged over the more open fields. 

In Maryland and Virginia large land owners often feed 
their birds in severe weather. Wheat and corn are the 
best food, and should be scattered, if possible, among the 
briers where the birds are safe from hawks. Bobwhites 
have been known to feed with chickens in barnyards. By 
a little forethought landowners and sportsmen can easily 
make winter provision for their birds. Sumac bushes 
should be left along hedgerows and the edge of woodland 
to furnish food that is always above the snow and lasts 
well into spring. Twelve bobwhites collected in December 
in North Dakota had made nine-tenths of their food of 
sumac, having eaten from 50 to 300 berries each. A 
similar use, in coast regicns, of the bayberry and wax 
myrtle has been noted. Their berries, as well as those 
of sumae, last till May, and the plants should always be 
spared by everyone who is interested in the welfare of the 
bobwhite. Smilax, affording little food but fine cover, 


and wild roses, giving both food and cover, are also valu- . 


able. Blackberry thickets, young pine woods, laurel, and 
holly furnish safe retreats from enemies. 

The farmer can well afford to feed the bobwhite in 
winter, but he cannot afford to spend as much time and 
money as the owner of game preserves, and for the latter 
class further suggestions may be helpful. In the Eastern 
and Southern States land that will not grow profitable 
crops may be used for the game preserve, provided it 
has water and bushy coverts. The use of the mowing 
machine, so destructive to eggs and young birds, should 
be avoided when possible during the breeding season. 
Wheat for the birds should be sown in long’ strips not 
over fifty yards wide. The best of the grain may be har- 
vested and the rest left standing. On the stubble a lux- 
vriant growth of ragweed will generally spring up—a 
perfect food supply, except that it does not last till 
spring; hence the need of suniac or bayberry. In regions 
too dry for ragweed to grow in the stubble, sunflowers 
are an excellent substitute. Sorghum, millet and possibly 
panicum may be planted and left standing. Popcorn will 
be found particularly valuable, as large corn cannot easily 
be swallowed by the younger birds. Buckwheat, and in 
the South the nutritious cowpea, and the climbing false 
buckwheat, the thick tangles of which also afford good 
cover, bear excellent food. Other plants of the genus 
Polygonum are fond of moist land, and furnish palatable 
seeds for the bobwhite; for instance, black bindweed 
Pennsylvania persicaria and black heart. All wild 
leguminous plants should be left undisturbed, for 
the birds feed on seeds of most of our legumes. 
Small clumps of locusts may well be left in open 
fields to give both food and cover. Tick trefoil, 
bush clover, Japan clover, the milkpea, and the wild bean 
—all wild plants—are suitable for food. Of the-summer 
fruits the dewberry is the most important, and in the ab- 
sence of water furnishes a substitute; therefore these 
vines, nearly everywhere plentiful, should be left in 
places remote from water. A water- supply is, of course, 
important, Streams with bush-grown banks through 











open fields are most valuable. Beside them will be found 
spreading panicum, which shells out its grain a kernel or 
two at a time until well into spring. Birds find food, 
shade, water, and shelter in the vegetation along smal] 
streams. Marshes also afford cover and food. If con- 
nected with estuaries they often support a rank growth 
of wild rice, an ideal provision for birds. Sufficient 
shelter to protect the birds from hawks is almost indis- 
pensable. Oak and beech woods supply mast as well as 
shelter, but pines afford the best cover, and some of 
them, notably the longleaf pine, furnish food. A ¢om- 
fortable retreat for the coldest weather is invaluable. Ip 
Maryland and Virginia fields of heavy broomsedge an- 
swer this purpose well, but best of all is a steep bank 
with southern exposure,-where the sun quickly melts the 
snow, and gives the birds a chance to fotage on bare 
spots for food and gravel. If such a bank is not far from 
cover, and has a growth of briers on it to give the birds 
a feeling of security, it will become a favorite winter 
haunt, and during severe weather is the best place to 
scatter grain. With a little help from man the bobwhite 
will be found to winter well, even in the northern part 
of its range. 

Bobwhite is prolific. A pair of birds under favoralle 
conditions will raise a dozen young in a season. Then, 
too, it is longlived, for a bird kept in captivity is known 
to have reached the age of nine years, The outlook jor 
the future of the species is most satisfactory, provided it 
is given even a small amount of care, with proper legal 
protection. The Audubon societies, with a membership 
of 65,000 to 70,000, which cherish the bobwhite for 
zsthetic and humanitarian reasons, the sportsman who 
loves the whirr of its brown wings, and the farmer, 
whose enemies it destroys and whose resources it in- 
creases, can do much to favor the bird in its natural en- 


vironment and to protect it by adequate and effectively 
enforced laws. 





Massachusetts Game. 


_ Boston, Mass., Oct. 28—Editor Forest and Stream: It 
is a source of gratification to your correspondent to 
receive so many letters from all parts of the State 
descriptive of the present game conditions and offering 
suggestions for their improvement. I can but regard 
this as indicative of a wide-spread and constantly in- 
creasing interest. 

Judge Bassett, of Northampton, in a recent letter 
corroborates the testimony of others by saying that 
there are but few quail, but ruffed grouse are “quite 
abundant.” He says while the laws are generally ob- 
served, yet “there are too many violations.” If a com- 
petent paid warden were employed here, his services 
would make both trout and game more abundant. 
There would also be an improvement in river fishing. 
He expresses the opinion that the same would be true 
with reference to all sections of the State. Too many 
o1 the lawless feel that they are in no danger of 
“being caught.” The opinion of such men as Judge 
Bassett are entitled to great weight. : 

A prominent sportsman of southern Worcester county 
called at our office this week and reported that with a 
friend he got eight birds last Monday—seven grouse 
and one woodcock. They could have killed several 
more, but concluded they had enough for one day. 
This gentleman said he could show any one quite a 
number of quail, but not, of course, to shoot before 
Nov. 1. 

Mr. Vincent, of Cottage City, writes prospects for 
quail not good. Trout streams in great need of 
stocking. 

Mr. Bamford, writing from Ipswich (Essex county), 
expresses the opinion that there are no quail and but 
few partridges in his vicinity. He believes there is 
much Sunday hunting, but carefully guarded against 
any possible discovery. Most of the people observe the 
laws, but there is a class of people who set at defiance 
all laws. 

Mr. Coffin, of Gloucester, says, in his opinion, there 
are not two dozen quail in Essex county, but the people 
are very desirous of buying quail to restock the covers. 
He believes the sale of native game of all kinds should 
be stopped. He would like to have every other week 
close time in black ducks, so that they may have a 
chance to feed and not be kept “on the run” all the 
time. 

George Emerson, of Franklin, Norfolk county, says, 
owing to the vigilance of Warden Bent, the laws are 
well observed, but prospects for game birds are poor. 
More stocking of streams much needed, and he wants 
more planting of quail, “or stop shooting.” 

I learned from the commissioners yesterday that they 
do not think the decision of Judge Avery, of Quincy, in 
the case of Mr. Elery Clark, of Cohasset, in accordance 
with the law, and they have the opinion of the law de- 
partment that Mr. Clark vidlated the law by using a 
power boat, and they are proposing to carry the case 
to a higher court. The case is attracting much at- 
tention, and the final outcome will be awaited with a 
good deal. of interest by all the hunters of sea ijowl. 
Mr. Clark claimed that his boat being anchored when 
he killed the bird he was not “pursuing” birds and had 
a right to shoot them from the boat at anchor. | liere 
are a good many such boats in the towns of the south 
shore, and, in fact, in all our shore resorts. 

While on their trip to the Maritime Provinces, Com- 
missioners Field and Delano visited several esta)!ish-. 
ments for the rendering of dog-fish, and the results 
of their investigations will be embodied in the ext 
report of the* board. 

Since their return, Deputy Burney has resumed ‘ield 
work, and has made several arrests for illegal huniing, 
and these cases will be heard the coming week. Mr. 
Burney informs me that the Sunday prohibition i; 50 
unpopular with members of certain clubs, that they 
will not make any contribution for protection or propa- 
gation while it remains on the statute books. He, how- 
ever, considers the law a great factor in protecting 
game. 

Men busily employed during the six working ‘ays 
claim that Sunday is the only day they can get out 
with dog and gun, and that the law favors the men 0! 
wealth and leisure and is a species of class legis!ation. 

In answer to the question whether the Sunday pro- 
hibition of hunting should be surrendered to accomimo- 
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date those who make this claim; he replied emphatically 
in the negative. In his judgment, it would be possible 
for them to take now and then a day or. half a. day 
off for field sport, and the consequent loss in wages 
would not be seriously felt. 

One day this week an electric car in Swansea (near 
Fall River) was held up by a big buck, which would not 
leave the track till driven away by the motorman, who 
stopped his car for that purpose. 

_ At Mt. Sunapee, N. H., many are enjoying the hunt- 
ing season, treeing coons by moonlight being one of the 
diversions. Mr. D. W. Chandler, of the B. & M. Rail- 
road, has secured his quota of birds. A 200-pound 
buck was recently brought out from Colebrook by 
Arthur Gilchrist, who has been in camp with his family. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Rogers, of Boston, haye been 
—s in Corbin Park. Dr. Sherman, one of a party 
from Cambridge, occasioned a good deal of merriment 
this week at Bristol by shooting one of farmer Pike’s 
rams, which he mistook for a deer. Of course the doctor 
settled. 

The six days’ deer season in Vermont closed to-day 
and reports are current that not less than 1,000 deer have 
been killed in that time. Commissioner Thomas’ record 
is not yet at hand. 

A sad shooting accident is reported from Essex Junc- 
tion, it being the probably fatal wounding of Howard 
French, a lad of seventeen years, by the accidental dis- 
charge of a gun in the hands of his companion. 

In the action brought against H. E. Popp, of Boston, 
for the killing of guide Daniel Durgin, reported from 
the Forks of the Kennebec, after a careful investigation 
Mr. Popp has been found blameless. The hunter was 
one of a party of three artists all in the employ of the 
Boston Globe. Mr. Popp was walking a short distance 
behind the guide carrying his rifle at the half-cock 
through a thick growth of underbrush, when a limb swept 
back with such force as to throw the trigger to full cock 
and cause the discharge of the rifle. Everything possible 
was done to save the life of the wounded man but with- 
out avail. 

The receipts of game at Bangor have been running 
large through the week, more than equalling those of the 
corresponding period of last year, both of deer and moose. 

Hunting conditions have been excellent and can only 
be improved by a fall of snow, which is pretty sure to 
come very soon. 

A few Massachusetts hunters who have been success- 
ful are G. and W. Hubnell, F. W. Lane, R. R. Smith, T. 
H. Wheeler and A. J. Cummings, of Boston; E. Ward, 
Newton; L. B. Allen and J. B. Howard, . Medford; 
Messrs. Colburn and Elliott, Andover; F. N. Downes 
and H. Lovering, Somerville, and G. M. Converse, of 
Cambridge. 

Two active members of the State Association have 
had a wonderfully successful trip to New Brunswick, 
Messrs. George B. Clark, of Boston, and F. P. Royce, of 
Dedham. They went about forty miles back from Boise- 
town into the Dungarven district. Each of them secured 
a magnificent moose with over fifty inches spread of ant- 
lers. They found partridges galore, and report seeing 
not !ess than 125 moose. Mr. Clark says he feels much 
safer in the wilderness of New Brunswick than in that of 
Maine, and willingly paid the license fee of $50. Many 
admirable trophies are to be seen in his office in the Tre- 
mont Building. 

In a letter from your valued correspondent, Edward 
A. Samuels, he writes that moose are plentiful in Shel- 
burne county, N. S. He was privileged to eat a portion 
cf one killed by a friend a few days ago—the finest moose 
steak he ever ate. , 

Two other hunters in the woods from Monday to Fri- 
day returned with three. Another party, two brothers, 
gct three good moose on a trip of a few days. He says 
it is a pity hunters are not restricted to a single moose 
in a season, which ought to be enough for anyone. 

CENTRAL. 








Maine License and Sunday Shooting. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your most interesting journal I notice from time to 
lime various criticisms as to the game laws of Maine, 
and while on the whole these laws seem to me right and 
desirable and I would gladly see in addition to them a 
universal gun tax as in Europe, which would have the ten- 
dency to stop the destructive shooting of everything that 
flies by foreigners—Italians and others—and by irrespon- 
sible boys, all of whom can in these days buy a fair gun 
for a few dollars, still there are some points in the situa- 
tion in Maine which seem to be open to question. 

One is that, unlike New Hampshire, Maine requires 
a license from all persons who are not actual residents 
of the State (i. e., who do not vote there I suppose it 
means), no matter how much property they may own in 
the State or how large taxes they pay there. Under this 
law a man with a house and surrounding property taxed 
for, say, $25,000, which house is kept open the year round 
and is occupied by the owner perhaps half the year and 
off and on the rest, yet who votes in Massachusetts, is 
called upon for a license, even to shoot on his own prop- 
erty, while a man voting in Maine, paying no taxes at all 
perhaps, and passing the winter in Florida, for instance, 
is exempt. é, ; 

What, in my mind, however, is more serious than this 
is the way the existing laws in some instances are_not 
enforced. Notably the law prohibiting shooting on Sun- 
day. A stream not ten miles from Augusta, which for 
the fifty years that I can remember such things, has given 
excellent duck shooting and where the wood duck have 
always bred, a place almost under the eyes of the game 
authorities at Augusta, is practically ruined for shooting, 
and this year for the first time not a woodduck could be 
found there. The Sunday shooting on it has always been 
openly carried on. One Sunday last year over thirty shots 
were counted from one standpoint, and the birds can get 
no rest and are abandoning the place. For at least four 
years the attention of the Game Commission has been 
called to this time and time again, and yet apparently not 
the slightest effort has been made by them to prevent it, 
although a stop could easily be put to it under the cir- 
cumstances. 

I think the question can be fairly put to the Maine 
Legislature whether it is fair to tax a man (perhaps a 
native of the State) for a license, no matter what amount 
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of taxes’he pays in the State; and also whether it is fair 
to take his money and then not use reasonable efforts to 
enforce the laws that make such payment of any prac- 
tical value to him. B. VAUGHAN. 





Canine Crosses. 
_ THE notes we have printed on this before make per- 
tinent the following correspondence and comment in the 
London Field on some wild dogs found in Spain. A 
Malaga correspondent wrote: 

“During the month of June last several predatory ani- 
mals were found to be playing havoc on the mountain 
sides around Malaga, and opinions differed as to whether 
they were wolves, hybrids between wolf and dog, or de- 
scendants of domestic dogs that have run wild and bred 
for generations in a wild state. Numbers of kids, fowls 
and peacocks have been killed by these brutes, and at 
least one dog that I know of, a medium-sized watch dog, 
near my house. A Spanish farmer sat up one night with 
a gun and killed two of the animals, a full-grown bitch 
and her bitch puppy. The ears do not seem to me like 
those of a wolf, and I have seen many in North America 
and elsewhere. They are more like those of a fox. In 
color the animal is a yellowish gray with long gray hairs 
interspersed, and it is very long in the leg for its size, 
like all the Spanish foxes.” 

Mr. Abel Chapman, the author of “Wild Spain,” com- 
mented on this: 

“On looking at the photographs we were struck with 
the similarity of the animal to the podenco, a very com- 
mon breed of dog in Spain, about half-way between a 
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smooth Irish terrier and a greyhound. These dogs are 
commonly used in Spain for hunting both large and small 
game, and we have known instances of their running 
wild, as domestic cats often do. They are generally be- 
lieved in Spain to have been originally crossed with a 
fox, the smaller breeds—that ‘is, those called the paterna 
breed—the larger with the wolf, as in the Sierra Morena. 

“It is a curious circumstance that in 1891, when we 
were after ibex in the hills between Malaya and Gibraltar’ 
there was some excitement about an irruption of ‘wild 
dogs,’ which were playing havoc with the flocks of sheep 
and goats. The local Spanish papers called them jackals. 
We did not see any ourselves, nor have I ever heard of 
them again until now. I should think those mentioned 
are podencos run wild, possibly having some fresh cross 
with the fox if they have been running wild for a few 
years. I do not know if there are any wolves in the 
Malaga hills or not.” 


Vermont Blackcock and Deer. 


SHELDON, Vt., Oct. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. 
Harry Noyes, of Hyde Park, Vt., shot this season a pair 
of birds that I think were without a doubt hybrids, a 
cross between ruffed grouse and blackcock. These birds 
were found in Cambridge, this State, not far from Mid- 
dlebury, where the writer had some years ago a few pair 
ef blackcock released. These hybrids were fully one-half 
larger than a large ruffed grouse, and the dark bands 
were a light chestnut color. As the men were short of 
meat in camp the birds went into the pot instead of being 
sent to a taxidermist. 

For several years after blackcock were released we had 
favorable reports of their breeding, and have no doubt 
that they have by this time spread over a considerable 
extent of territory, and if they are crossing with our na- 
tive grouse it will please the majority of our sportsmen, 
as they will make a larger mark to shoot at, and also 
give a little more meat in the pot. 

So-far there have been about twenty large buck deer 
shot in this section of the State, and in some cases the 
scenes here are much like those in Long Island on the 
opening day—intense excitement and abundant profanity 
and shooting [cuss] Bang! bang! bang! In one instance 
a party were heard shouting, “Shoot that doe; she’d no 
business to be without horns. Give it to her.” When we 
ccnsider that these animals are semi-domesticated and 
have been running among our cattle unmolested during 
the greater part of the season, it seems little short of 
murder to give them the kind of treatment that they now 
are receiving. There is a strong feeling expressed here 
among the farmers to have a close season for at least 
five years on deer. Then post their farms and keep the 
factory and village rabble off their property. Now nearly 
every boy that we meet has a high power rifle, and is out 
to kill something, and we expect that investigation will 
show that there has been a general massacre of both 
does and fawns. As there is generally sooner or later a 
“falling out among thieves,” we may expect to at some 
future date receive information that will be used to make 
some of these fellows contribute $100 to the game pro- 
tection fund. : 

Woodcock shooting has been fair since the migratory 
birds have arrived; ruffed grouse are scarce; our open 
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season on these birds (grouse) should be shortened to 
Oct. 1, and close Dec. 1. Foxes and mice are numerous, 
Gray’ squirrels also scarce. STANSTEAD, 


Venison in Season. 


_Now THAT many populous sections of the country, espe- 
cially in New England, are likely soon to be overrun with 
deer (which are even now depredating on the farmers)! 





and venison is to become a frequent, if not a staple, article » 


of diet, the suggestion may be opportune, in view of the 
near convening of the legislatures, that measures be taken 
to make these viands as palatable and wholesome as pos- 
sible so that the appetite may not sour on it. As the sea< 
son stands at present, under the laws, whatever deer meat 
is sold in the markets or even distributed by amateur 
hunters who are out for pastime is hardly fit to eat. Why? 
Because it is allowed to be hunted and killed only when 
it 1s strong, and permeated with animal odors, caused by. 
inordinate sensual excitement and stimulation of the 
functional glands during the season of rutting—that is,: 
during October and November. It is indeed a remark~: 
able fact that no State law extant permits venison to be’ 
eaten when it is healthiest and of choicest flavor, so that 
it may be impressed upon all that none of us taste it at 
its best except we eat it clandestinely. 

This is certainly a- grating reflection upon the astute 
law-makers who devise and designate the close season. It 
shows that the laws have not been enacted advisedly, or 
with regard to the natural laws which govern animal 
habits and pathology. They have not been wisely drawn, 
either in the interest of the creatures which they osten-> 
sibly are framed to protect, nor in the interest of the peo~- 
ple who are supposed to be wards of State paternalism. 

In Great Britain buck and stag venison; that is, fallow 
and red deer meat, is in season in August and September, 
and so it ought to be in this country. Some stags are 
shot in early October, but that date is rather late, even 
for Scotland, for the stags are “roaring” then, and be- 
ginning to be out of condition, while in English parks 
October is too late altogether. On the other hand, hind 
venison and doe venison are in season at Christmas and 
in January, as by a curious provision of nature, although 
the pairing season is early in autumn, the hinds and does 
continue to lay on fat and improve when the stags are 
really worthless. 

No one would enjoy to eat the flesh of a billy goat 
whose presence to windward was detected by a whiff of 
rank body odor, ncr even that of a sheep or cow. Even 
the milk of cows is often tainted by the undue secretions 
of the glands by hasty driving from pasture, so that it 
is hardly fit to use, and meat of cattle killed at the abat- 
toirs is affected by undue excitement or over-exertion. 

Obviously our laws on big game ought to be amended. . 

CHARLES HALLOCK. 





A Special’s Experience with Italians. 


ScuHenectapy, N. Y., Oct. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: 1 have been reading with interest your articles 
on bird protection and thought perhaps you would like to 
hear of some of the expcriences I have been through in 
that line myself. I have been a special State protector 
for three years or more and have done quite a little to help 
the good work along, having convicted a large number of 
violators of the game laws in that time. The death of 
Protector Bradley some time ago reminds me of a rather 
narrow escape from death I had about three months ago. 
I arrested two Italians at a place about two miles from 
the city for shooting robins. They had sixteen robins 
and other birds in their possession. One of the Italians 
broke away and ran. I tcok after him; and after a chase 
of about two miles wis overhauling him rapidly when, 
without a minute’s y.arning, he whirled and fired at me 
at about 60 feet range. The shot were No. 5, and about 
fourteen of them lodged in my head and breast. I got 
on my feet as soon as I could and fired at him. The 
blood was running down my face and I could not see 
very well; but think I hit him once, as he fell but re- 
gained his feet and jumped in front of a freight train, 
which was passing at the time, and by the time the train 
passed he had disappeared. We hunted for him four 
days, but could nct find any trace of him. The other 
day one of his friends received a letter from him stating 
he had fled back to Italy. I was laid up for about two 
weeks, but have got all right again. 

I arrested two of them last Sunday. They had eight 
robins and three song sparrows in their possession. One 
paid a fine of $50, the other is spending fifty days in the 
county jail. This class of people have slaughtered song 
birds for a long time until we got after them pretty 
strong, and now we have got the practice pretty well 
broken up, although every once in a while one will take 
a chance at it. I arrested two last month for killing 
song birds; and one of them I had stopped about two 
hours before and warned him and gave him a sign printed 
in Italian warning them about the shooting of song birds 
and telling them the penalty for so doing. 

F. P. Viere, Special State Warden. 


Massachusetts Deer, 


Tue Hampshire Gazette, published in Northampton, 
Mass., of Oct. 24 says that deer are increasing in alarm- 
ingly large numbers in Hampshire county, and it uses the 
word alarmingly advisedly. There is trouble ahead for 
farmers and fruit growers, and they know it. C. H. 





MY SIXTY YEARS ON THE PLAINS 


Tue volume of old-time prairie life by William T. Hamilton, 
reviewed last week in the Forest anp Stream, and advertised this 
week on another page, is mecting an extremely cordial reception 
everywhere. Out in Montana, where Mr. Hamilton still resides, 
and where so many of his stirring adventures took place, the book 
has made a real furcre, and a thousand copies were sold in 
advance of publication. This is not strange, since the book is a 
Montana product, and ore of which residents of Montana may be 
justly prcud. Its_author is perhaps the oldest resident of the 
State, while Mr. Chas. M. Russell, its illustrator, is an artist in 
whom the State feels a personal interest and a natural pride. 

The great charm of this vo'ume is its simplicity, its directness 
and its modesty. Among all the exciting and daring adventures 
with which the volume abounds, the author never speaks of himself 
as having performed any special deed of skill or bravery, but he is 
lavish in his praises of the courage and dexterity of his fellow 
trappers. The volume if one which every outdoor man, and 
especially every Western man, should read. 
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In Defense of the Carp. 


Editor Forest end Stream: pk te 
Ihave read with much interest your editorial on the 
“Curse of the Carp,” and the paper by Mr. Starbuck, 


which gave you your text. Neither the editorial stric- 
tures nor Mr. Starbuck’s alarmist cry has persuaded me 
that the carp is anything to be worried about. On the 
other hand, it is a valuable addition to our food supply, 
and I am sending you an argument to this effect con- 
tained in the last report of the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion of Illinois. As we all know, President S. H. Cohen, 
of the Commission, always has been a defender of the 
fish, and presumably this present exposition is from his 
en: 

m As in former seasons, we find the carp well to the front, 
as an article of food and money producer, and we see no 
reascn to find any fault with them from any standpoint. 

We have given the subject serious and close attention 
becatise of the great amount of unfavorable criticism it 
has received all over the country, but with our knowledge 
of the real situation in regard to them we feel that their 
introduction has been of real benefit to a large majority 
of the public. Illinois, as has been frequently stated, is 
a large State, nearly 400 miles in extent from north to 
south. It is intersected in every direction by streams, ad- 
jacent to which are wide, rich bottoms filled with lakes, 
shallow for the most part, and filled only by the overflows 
of the rivers. With thousands of acres of such water 
specially adapted to the rapid growth of the carp, and 
used but little by the game fishes, why should it not be 
utilized in producing good, cheap food for the people? 
It cannot be done to advantage with other fishes, so that 
nothing is sacrificed to the carp. The Illinois River, 250 
miles long, as a navigable stream, is for the greater part 
of it an ideal stream for such fishes. The spring lakes, 
adjacent, and of which there are thousands, afford ample 
breeding. places for the bass and other gamier varieties. 
Fox Lake, which is a part of the head of the river, has 
been and always will be one of the greatest breeding 
grounds in the country for game fishes, which find their 
way into the Illinois River, and there they find plenty of 
food to their taste in the carp and its product of spawn 
and fry. ; : 

That the commercial side of the industry is a large 
one can be easily verified by consulting the reports from 
the various cities along this river. Take from the towns 
of the Illinois River the fishing industry and it would 
practically put most of them out of business, and a per- 
sonal investigation of the conditions existing there will 
demonstrate the correctness of this assertion. We clip 
the following from the Bloomington Pantagraph of Sept. 
11, 1904. It is a clear statement of facts, evidently taken 
by the writer from personal investigation : 

“The Illinois River, it is claimed, furnishes more fish 
than any other in the United States, with the single ex- 
ception of the Columbia in Oregon. The product of the 
latter river is largely salmon, while the Illinois furnishes 
in greater or less abundance fully eighty kinds. Havana, 
in Mason county, is the largest market for fish there is 
on the Illinois, and more is shipped from that town, it 1s 
claimed, than from any other place along the river. 

“Up to Nov. 1 there had been shipped from Havana by 
freight 1,300,000 pounds of fish, while fully one-third as 
many more had been shipped by express and sold at home 
to peddlers. The peddlers’ trade is very large, as scores 
of towns depend for their supply on local people, who 
ship in fish from Havana and retail them from house to 
house. The finer grades, too, are usudlly sent by express 
to the eastern cities. so that it will be quite within the 
truth to say that fully 2.000.000 pounds of fish will be 
shipped from Havana during the year of 1904. 

“Nearly or quite half of the fish shipments consist of 
Geriman carp. Next comes buffalo, then bull pouts, then 
dogfish, then white perch, then sunfish, then black bass, 
then catfish, then crappies, then striped bass, then turtles. 
These are the principal varieties that are shipped, but 
there are some eighty sorts caught in this river. 

“A good many varieties of fish never attain an adult 
length of more than five inches. ‘These are commonly 
taken for the young of other fishes, and are referred to 
indiscriminately as ‘minnows’ by the uninformed. 

“Another important factor is that at least sixty fishes 
of the rivers of Illinois have no common names, and that 
such names as bass. perch, stoneroller, hornyhead, grindle, 
stickleback, etc., all have more than one application, the 
same name being applied not infrequently to very different 
fishes. 


Up to Nov. 1 there have been shipped from Havana 
fifty-five carloads of fresh fish. Each car contains 26,000 
pounds on an average, the carloads ranging from 20,000 
to 32,000 pounds each. Fish are always packed in boxes 
holding just 150 pounds. From 150 to 200 of these boxes 
constitute a carload. These boxes are three feet and six 
inches long by eighteen inches wide, all being new. There 
is a factory at Havana where these fish boxes are made, 
which gives employment to some fifteen men constantly. 
The wholesale price of these boxes is 43 cents apiece and 
25,000 are annually made. The citics of Pekin and Bath 
both get their supply there as well as Havana. 

“Without ice there could be no shipping of fish during 
the greater portion of the year. Ice is a very important 
factor and immense quantities are used during the spring, 
summer and fall months. Ice is put up at Havana from 
nearby ponds and from Spoon River. Ice from the IIli- 
nois River is not made use of. All fish are packed in 
layers of broken ice, it requiring four tons just for the 
boxes in one car. In addition to this amount seven tons 
are used in each car containing fresh fish, making a total 
of eleven tons for every car. During the year some 100 


cars are sent from Havana, so it can easily be seen that’ 


the ice trade there is a big thing. About a third as much 





more is used for packing the fish that go by express, and 
that are taken away by peddlers. 

“All coarser sorts of fish are sent by freight in carload 
lots, while the choicer kinds are shipped express in 
much smaller packages. New York city furnishes the 
greatest market for German carp. This fish seems to be 
a favorite article of diet for the poorer Jews of many 
Eastern cities, and large quantities are sent to Boston, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia. as well as to Chicago, St. Louis 
and Southern cities. 

“In every Northern city carp can be found on the 
menus of many restaurants and good hotels. At the 
Waldorf-Astoria cafe carp with Rhine wine sauce is 
quoted at sixty-five cents per portion, just the same as 
fresh mackerel. Kansas City and Memphis are also large 
users of carp from Havana. 

“Carp were introduced into the Illinois River some fif- 
teen years ago, but are already largely in the majority and 
may soon claim sole occupancy of that water. They were 
planted by the United States Fish Commission, but have 
increased in numbers so rapidly as to threaten the life 
tenures of all other fishes there. 

“Carp do not eat other fish as a rule, as is commonly 
supposed, but they are enormously prolific, are voracious 
eaters and grow very rapidly. Like the English sparrow 
they monopolize the territory and the other fish are 
starved out. They eat moss, as do other fish, but being 
pugnacious they keep the other fish from the feeding 
grounds. They also dig deeply into the mud, stirring up 
the water and making it so muddy and thick that other 
varieties of fish which require clear water die off quickly. 

“Carp grow twice as fast as do other fish, At eighteen 
months they will frequently weigh 3 pounds if they have 
plenty to eat. 

“Buffalo are a higher-priced fish than carp, the latter 
retailing in the large cities as low as five cents a pound. 
Buffalo are a favorite fish in the South, and large quanti- 
ties are sent from Havana to Memphis, St. Louis, Lexing- 
ton, Atlanta and Vicksburg. Crappies, sunfish and catfish 
come next in noint of demand. 

“There are four wholesale dealers at Havana. These 
men own tugboats and lease extensive fishing grounds, 
one man, Capt. John A. Schulte, himself owning 3,000 
acres and leasing as many more. Mr. Schulte has*been in 
the business there for thirty-two years, and is reckoned 
to be worth fully $100,000. Each of these wholesale deal- 
ers own a large market boat, which is stationed at the 
foot of Main street, and here their fishermen come daily 
with tugboats of fish, freshly caught. 

“At these market boats the fish are packed in boxes, 
150 pounds of fish and 100 pounds of ice being placed in 
each box. Catfish are always skinned. Other fish, when 
shipped east or north, are sent away whole, but for the 
western and southern trade they are always dressed, that 
is, they have their heads taken off and their intestines re- 
moved. This is one of the peculiarities of the trade. The 
freight on a carload of fish from Havana to New York 
averages $235 per load. 

“Dealers own many boats and employ many fishermen. 
Quarter boats; that is, quarters for provisions and 
cooking, are sent out to the grounds, which are not 
always in the Illinois River, some excellent grounds 
being located in adjacent lakes and creeks. These 
men are paid good wages and like the life. As in other 
occupations, some save money and others are always 
in debt, it depending on the man. It is claimed, though, 
that when a man once becomes a regular fisherman he 
seldom goes into any other occupation. There are also 
private fishermen who dispose of their catches to the 
dealers, but the latter are not numerous. 

“Fish are caught in seines and set-nets, never by hook 
and line, except by amateurs. The State guard the fish 
rigidly, and inspectors watch every catch to see that-all 
fish are of the proper length and size, others being re- 
turned unharmed to the water. No seines at all can be 
used during the spawning season, which is from April 
15 to June tf. 


“The fish heads and intestines are used for fertilizers 
for garden patches and as food for fowls, being much 
in demand. Seines are from 800 to 1,500 yards long, and 
eight men are required to make a haul. Usually 5,000 
pounds of fish is an average haul. These seines are 
thrown out from boats, and are drawn in co shore by 
hand. Seines are from 12 to 24 feet deep, although lake 
seines are deeper than those used in the river. Seines 
cost from $500 to $750 apiece, and are made largely in 
Chicago, although some are manufactured in Joliet and 
St. Louis. Set-nets are made at home, and sell for 
about $7 each. Capt. Schulte has 300 nets and “four 
seines. All seines and nets are tarred twice a year 
in order to preserve them. Over 250 barrels of tar are 
used each year for this purpose at Havana, it being 
shipped from Jacksonville, where it is produced by the 
gas company. Two hundred men are employed the 
year round in fishing within ten miles of Havana.” 

At the meetings of the American Fisheries Society, 
at whose annual meeting all matters of interest re- 
lating to the propagation and protection of fishes are 
taken up and discussed, the carp question seems to 
come up regularly as a question for discussion. When 
it is considered that for years none but adverse reports 
on the carp had been entertained by the members of 
this society and all kinds of crimes had been attributed 
to this fish, it is pleasant to observe what a radical 
change has taken place in public sentiment in regard 
to its merits. The Pennsylvania Fish Commission has 
secured legislation making it a misdemeanor to plant 
carp, and one of the members in discussing the carp, 
said: “I am stating the cold, hard fact, when I say 
that the Legislature of Pennsylvania has practically 
declared it an outlaw. by prohibiting the planting of it 
any longer. in our waters.” On the other hand, a mem- 





ber from Michigan said: “I think the carp was sent 
here as a blessing to the poor. The carp is here to 
stay, and all the barrels of money we can open will. not 
destroy them. I like them and am going to keep on 
eating them.” Mr. Titcomb, of the U. S. Fish Com 
mission, said: 
“I did not intend to say anything on this carp ques- 
tion. It has been threshed over at every meeting, and 
still it comes up. I was only going to say that it seems 
to resolve itself into a sectional question; it is a 
sectional issue. For instance, with our present know!- 
edge of the carp, we would not ship them to the waters of 
Maine, or the waters of Pennsylvania, but there are a 
great many States in the Union where the carp to-day 
is a very valuable food fish, and where the people enjoy 
it on the table; there are places even where they enjoy 
it as a game fish to catch with hook and line.. - Th: 
United States Bureau of Fisheries continues to receive 
applications for carp, which, owing to this feeling in 
certain sections of the country and among the in 
fluential classes of sportsmen, perhaps, are not distrib- 
uted any longer; the people who have asked for them 
then refuse to take any other fish in many instances, 
and are often quite indignant because they cannot have 
the carp. Some of them persist until they find out 
where they can secure the carp and take them to their 
own private ponds. But all through the West there are 
waters that can be made very useful by the introduction 
of the carp, and which otherwise are practically un- 
productive. I think I have told this story once before 
the society, but I will tell it again. When I was presi- 
dent of a fish and game association, all of the members 
sportsmen, some of them commissioners from the New 
England States, others commissioners of fisheries from 
Canada, 224 in number, we sat down to a table on one 
occasion and ate carp under the name of baked. red 
snapper. Most of them knew they were not cating 
baked red snapper; some of the old lake fishermen told 
me they thought they were eating whitefish; another one 
said pike-perch; all declared them delicious. ‘As fou 
know, a rose would smell as swect by any other name.’ ” 
It is true carp are vegetable feeders, and in small, 
clear lakes are destructive to vegetation, and for such 
places or for small rivers may be, in some sense, ob- 
jectionable; but the question with us is and has been, 
Are not the benefits derived greater than the damages? 
In the natura! adjustment of the fishes of our waters the 
percentage of coarse fishes to the game varieties is 
largely in excess, but from various causes this balance 
has been largely decreased; and to replace this deficit 
is undoubtedly the proper work of the Commission, and 
the carp has been the means by which we have done it. 
For many years the buffalo fish was the principal 
coarse fish of our markets, and the most common’ one 
produced by Illinois waters. The time was when every 
blade of grass in the overflows from the. river’ was 
covered with their spawn, and the fish themselves were 
seen in these shallow waters in thousands during: the 
spawning or “rolling” season. Then the people took 
them in thousands and with almost every device -avail- 
able, and they were shipped to markets mostly outside 
of the State, on commissioh, and as a rule, only a small 
proportion were realized gn, the rest, owing to'glutted 
markets, were thrown away, an immense quantity of 
good food being thus lost to the people of the State. 
This practice continued for years, until the waters of the 
State were nearly depleted of this variety of fish, and 
even after protective Jaws, preventing such wholesale 
destruction, were obtained; the increase was so slow that 
the output showed but little gain. This loss to the ‘mar- 
ket was made good by the introduction of the carp, 
which grows and increases rapidly, hardy, tenacious of 
fife, and defying unfavofable seasons, it has retored to 
the waters the natural balance of the proportions of 
coarse fish to fine, so rigidly held-as a prime necessity 
to successful fishculture by the scientific fishculturists. 
Now we have them in large quantities. They are good 
food, good producers. They have some faults, but '‘tiore 
good qualities, and as a money producer they are un- 
egualled by any or all of the other fishes of the Illinois 
inland water. If we, as Commissioners, are to deal with 
sentiment only and consider it our duty to propagate 
and protect only such fishes as are of interest to ‘the 
anglers, eliminating the question of food supply from 
our)work, then perhaps the carp is a “mistake,” “but 
if the law creating a fish commission was, made with 
a view to the interests of the people as a whole, and 
the ‘duty of that commission was to endeavor to make 
the waters of the State produce their full share of food 
for the people, then one of the wisest moves of the 
U. $. Fish Commission was in introducing the carp, 
which is here to stay, and this fact will ultimately be 
appreciated by the whole people. fe 
Now, we do not wish to be understood as in any way 
antagonistic to the angler element, or as dealing with 
their sport as a matter of sentiment only. We believe 
in the protection of the game fishes and in their~de- 
velopment, but as one cannot well change nature’s laws, 
and in the waters of Illinois it is impossible to raise 
game fishes exclusively or in such numbers as to make 
them sufficient for the necessary supply for food, why 
is it not economy to encourage the coarse fish, which, 
while producing good food and plenty of it, will fill 
the waters to the limit of their capacity? 
With us carp are not spawn eaters, but do destroy 
vegetation, and, as stated, are detrimental to clear lakes 
and rivers; but they get into them, and we are doing 
the best we can to relieve the situation in that respect, 
as will appear by another section of this report. «Im- 
mense catches of carp are reported for the season oi 
1904, all along the Illinois River. Bass are more plen- 
tiful than ever. This seems to speak for itself as to 
results. 
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- On so and’ Fishing.” : 
& ad a Reply. ar 


_A ‘CORRESPO: : been reading “The Ouana- 
niche and its Canadian Environment,” and who “has 
lately had his first experience of ouananiche fisiiffig, 
at Grand Lake Stream, Maine, writes me a long letter 
in anticipation of a trip to the Lake St. John country 
next year, amd appends such a string of pointed ques- 
tions, covering almost every phase of the sport, that it 
has occurred to me that the replies which he solicits 
may interest many other anglers. I therefore propose 
to answer him through the. medium of Forest anp 
STREAM, and as I am unaware whether or not he is a 
subscriber, I shall refer him to this column for the in- 
formation of which he is in search. 

First of all, let me quote what my questioner says 
of his experience at Grand Lake Stream, and elsewhere. 
He writes: “My two weeks this past season in Maine 
was my first introduction to the ouananiche. I en- 
joyed them immensely. They are magnificent fighters. 
As such, I place them a little ahead of the small- 
inouthed black bass and far ahead of the square-tail 
trout. I think I should rank them a trifle ahead of 
grilse, weight for weight, though I am not able to 
judge well from my limited experience, as my largest 
ouananiche weighed only 2 pounds 5 ounces, while I 
have never caught a grilse under’ 2 pounds 12 ounces. 
I was a little disappointed in the average size of the 
fish I caught at Grand Lake Stream—1 pound 7 ounces. 
I found them all that could be desired as fighters, how- 
ever, especially in quick water and with a 4-cunce rod. 
My guide was inclined to look rather disparagingly 
on this rod as somewhat of a toy, but I netted sixty 
fish out of a possible seventy-four, which he allowed to 
be very fair for a novice. Candidly, I would rather have 
landed 50. per cent. with that 4-ounce rod than ninety- 
five with an 8-ounce rod, which I let the guide take sev- 
eral times and wh‘ch he greatly admired. With the heavier 
rod I had a quadruple multiplying reel, but with my 
lighter rod a simple little single-action Leonard fly 
reel. Tn the heavier waters that you describe and with 
larger fish, no doubt I would have to haul in my horns 
somewhat, and resort to a little heavier tackle, but I 
confess to enough conceit to long for a chance to try 
a 5-ounce rod and double multiplier on the ouananiche 
of Lake St. John. I have hanging over my library 
mantel shelf a 22-pound salmon caught in the Grand 
Codroy in Newfoundland two years ago with an 8-ounce 
rod, after a fight of over two hours, and I suppose too 
much contemplation of that beauty has made me vain 
and left me just the sort of pride that those ouananiche 
of pe north rivers are just waiting to take a fall 
out ot. 


I know enough of the pleasure of killing a salmon 
upon a trout rod, to fully appreciate the delightful 
memories retained by my correspondent of ‘his in- 
teresting struggle with the Codroy fish, which was 
quite a large one for that river, even though 
sofme have been taken out of it still larger. There are, 
of course, a hundred and one accidents, any one of which 
might have occurred to prevent him killing the fish, but 
conditions being favorable, and barring accidents, there 
is no reason at all why an angler of such experierice 
and skill should not succeed in killing a number of 
Lake St. John ouananiche upon a 5-ounce rod, I have 
been lucky enough to kill several upon a tool weighing 
but 334 ounces, and on one occasion successfully landed 
with it a fine double, weighing respectively 3% and 2% 
pounds. I had a good guide ‘with me at the time— 
John Morel—so often referred to by Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke in his books—and as I was fishing from a canoe, 
Johnny landed me on an island in the Discharge, in 
order to facilitate the successful netting of the fish. 

The following quotation from his letter shows what 
my correspondent wants to know about the fishing at 
Lake St. John, and there are doubtless many more 
readers of Forest AND STREAM in the same boat with 
him: 

.“I hope that I shall not be imposing upon the 
masonry of anglers, if I ask you to give me some in- 
formation and advice. In the first place, I shall proba- 
bly not be able to spare more than two weeks for the 
trip, and I should prefer to make it toward the close of 
the season rather than in the early part. 

“Secondly, I have in view one and only one fish for 
this trip, the Ouananiche (and spelled with a capital), 
nd one and only one method of taking him—with a fly. 

Thirdly, I would like very much to take my wife. 
She has never had an outing of that kind in the woods, 
hut is exceedingly fond of nature and the country. She 
would be able to stand a fair chance of roughing it, I 
am sure, . 

“Now, sir, the proposition is before you. Can you 
suggest a particular spot, where I could probably have 
fair sport and my wife could enjoy an experience in 
the north woods, not too ‘strenuous’ for a woman? 
And let me post you as to the particular definition of 
‘fair sport’ in this case. It would be an average of 
‘rom four to six fish per day of an average weight of 
‘wo pounds, with a good chance in ten days’ fishing of 
| 4-pounder, and a possibility of even a 5-pound fish. 
Perhaps I am asking too much in my definition, but let 
ie add, that I am too good a sportsman to ‘kick,’ 
however small the returns, and I have also had enough 
experience to appreciate how much the most. sage 
advice is dependent on conditions of weather and water 
and season for the fulfillment of the expectations it 
ieads to. The fisherman and his flies are also, ot 
course, most important factors, and the selection of 
lies is another point upon which I should crave your 
advice. As to the fisherman, I am far more enthusiastic 
than skillful, though fortune helps out my deficiencies. 

“In your book, if I remember correctly, you men- 

ored two places in particular as being good fishing 
spots for the last week of August and first of September. 

inez:e piaces were the pool bélow the Fifth Falls 

i the Mistassini and the pool: below the Falls of the 
\letabetchouan, about five miles up that river. I re- 
member specially a reference to a marvelous catch 
nade at the latter place by Dr. Yan Dyke in the first 

eck of September. 7 





'. “T should add that I would — a place, if the choice 


were open, where [ would hook fewer fish but of a 
larger size. I think you mentioned the Metabetchouan 
pool a$ containing fish of a larger relative average at 
the end of the season; fish on their way up to spawn. 
And here I have another question to ask: Do you 
consider that the fish about Sept. 1 are inferior in 
fighting qualities (more particularly the females carry- 
ing spawn) to those caught in the early fly-fishing of 
June?” 

There is no reason in the world that I know of why 
my correspondent should not be able to gratify every de- 
sire expressed in liis letter, except in the matter of fish- 
ing in the ouananiche pools of the Mectabetchouan River. 
These pools are the favorite spawning beds of the ouana- 
niche, and while it is always quite easy for anybody who 
may drop a fly over them in the latter part of the season 
to kill many and big fish there, there is certainly not the 
sport in the killing that there is in the early fishing in 
the month of June. Any angler who has killed brook 
trout full of spawn in the last few weeks of the season 
will quite understand the force of this reply to my 
friend’s last question. The Metabetchouan is therefore 
now closed to anglers, so far as ouananiche are con- 
cerned, and its pools carefully preserved as a nursery for 
the spawning fish. Here, too, are sometimes taken’ the 
parent fish for the supply of spawn for the Roberval 
hatchery. 

It is quite a pleasure to give advice concerning places 
and seasons for fishing to an angler who so fully appre- 
ciates, as my correspondent does, the difficulties surround- 
ing such a case, and the many underlying conditions to 
success. 

In the first place, let him by all means take his wife to 
Lake St. John. There are few trips in that country which 
cannot be taken by a woman who is prepared to camp 
out under canvas, while at the Grand Discharge nearly 
everybody sleeps at night at the Island House. As a rule, 
the fishing at the Discharge cannot be depended upon 
late in the season, because of the danger of low water 
there, such as we had in Seotember last. 

Because of the great difference in the level of the water 
at different seasons it is not quite easy to say, a year in 
advance, what might be the best fishing ground to try, 
nor is there any necessity to fully decide that point before 
reaching Lake St. John, where guides and others are al- 
ways familiar with existing conditions. I usually en- 
deavor, too, in this column to keep the readers of Forest 
AND STREAM posted as to the condition of water, move- 
ments of fish, etc., in these northern waters. As a gen- 
eral thing, I would say that good fishing is to be had 
about the end of August or beginning of September at 
either Lac a Jim or Lac Tschotagama, each of which is 
only a few days’ trip from Roberval. One of these lakes 
is ‘reached by the Ashuapmouchouan River, the return 
being by the Mistassini, while the other is reached by the 
Peribonca. Both of them are described fully in the book 
to: which “my correspondent refers, but which, unfortu- 
nately, is now out of print. In either of these localities 
the average of the take suggested by him has often been 
surpassed,.as well as the weight mentioned in the letter 
from which I have quoted. Earlier in the season. when 
the fish afford the strongest fight, I prefer the struggle in 
the more active waters of the Grand Discharge. 

The choice of flies is another point upon which I am 
asked for advice. This, too, will depend largely upon the 
choice of time and place, but as a general rule, I have 
found a good selection of small salmon flies, Jock Sccts, 
Silver Doctors, etc., together with brown hackles, pro- 
fessors, grizzly kings. General Hookers and B. A. Scotts 
to‘contain all the killing patterns necessary for a success- 
ful campaign against the ouananiche. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 





Frog Fishing. 


In my youthful days, an indulgent father furnished 
me with an old-fashioned rifle, made at Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky, for the purpose of slaughtering wild turkeys 
and squirrels, and when I made further use of it—for 
killing bullfrogs—he taught me how to secure my game 
without going to the expense of purchasing ammunition. 
Taking an old fishing line, he fastened a large hook to 
one end, and some ten or twelve inches above attached 
a single buckshot. The line was knotted to the end 
of a small pine pole, some twelve feet in length, which 
completed the entire apparatus. I was then taken to 
the head of a mill pond, some half or three-quarters of 
a mile away, and quietly passing along its margin, soon 
spied a number of frogs, squatted on the lilypads, 
which covered a large portion of the water. Selecting 
what seemed to be the mammoth of the throng, he 
gently lowered the hook alongside his body, just aft 
of the foreleg, and a sudden twitch to the left given, 
which caused the hook to fasten just underneath the 
breast, andthe game was switched on shore in a twink- 
ling. After capturing several others, I was permitted 
to take the rod and endeavor to whip up the game. My 
eagerness and excitement were so intense, that I was 
completely oblivious to the direction of my parent; 
consequently made a miserable failure in my first at- 
tempt. On my second, heeding his constant warnings, 
delivered in a low tone, I managed to firmly hook and 
land a fine fellow, which was followed by several other 
captures to my intense delight and gratification, and 
from that date forward I supplied our family table with 
dishes of bullfrogs whenever desired. 

Years afterward, when I reached maturity, I ex- 
perienced several extraordinary. encounters with this 
batrachian, some of which I will endeavor to describe. 
I once happened to spend Sunday at a small station 
on the Rome and Watertown Railroad, and while 
lazily enjoying a cigar on the front of the hotel, my at- 
tention. was attracted by the bellowing of the bullfrogs 
in a mill pond in the immediate vicinity. Hastening 
into my room, I picked up my fishing rod, which, with 
the frog-catching line, was always my companion in 
my wanderings; and while passing out of the door, in 
the direction from which the sounds emanated, I was 
stopped and questioned by the clerk as to the cause of 
my hasty movements. On receiving my answer to 
his inquiry, he requested the privilege of accompany- 
ing me, which was cheerfully given, and we started 


post-haste_down towatd the eiaintio_of Agsiligesnd 
witch lay but a short’distanc. in. of the Iry. 
On arriving at the water's edge, I found it tenanted 
by a host of bullfrogs. and immediately rigging my 
rod, I soon had one dangling in mid-air, whereupon 
my companion burst into a roar of laughter, which 
was quickly silenced by my irritable gestures. On hook- 
ing a second prize, he stuffed his handkerchief into 
his jaws, fell upon the grass, rolled and kicked, until 
he was completely exhausted. By this time I had se- 
cured quite an accumulation of booty, when he re 
gained his feet and proffered to seek help, in order to 
transfer my game to the hotel. On my acceptance of 
his kind offer, he immediately started for the hotel, 
while I redoubled my efforts. On his return, in company 
with a waiter and hostler, they were staggered by the 
pile of frogs which met their view. The difficulty was 
how to transfer the catch to the hotel, as they hadi 
come totally unprepared for any such difficulty. Sudé- 
denly the clerk darted off, after requesting us to ex- 
ercise a little patience until his return, While he was 
absent, I added a good many others to the huge heap, 
much to the surprise of his companions, and was still 
busily engaged in enlarging the mass, when he put in 
an appearance, dangling a bunch of strings and carrying 
a fence rail on his shoulder. Thereupon there was a 
cessation of angling, and we turned our attention to 
stringing and binding the game to the fence rail. When 
this was finished, it required all the strength of the 
waiter and hostler to stagger along with the load, after 
the clerk and myself had assisted in placing it on their 
shoulders. On our arrival at the hotel I selected six 
dozen, to be shipped to a friend in New York, while 
the residue was turned over to the cook, for the delec- 
tation of the guests of the hotel. 

Some years subsequent to the above, business called 
me to Machias, Maine, in order to deliver some pythons 
to the proprietors of a traveling show. Ellsworth was 
as far as I could travel by rail, and from thence ‘I pro- 
ceeded by an open spring wagon, hired for the purpose. 
I arrived at my destination on Saturday afternoon, 
and after delivering the reptiles, concluded to make an 
early start the next morning on my return. While 
conversing with my landlord, I learned that a short 
time previous, a young Canadian lynx had been cap- 
tured by a party near Calais, who was anxious to part 
with it. As Calais was to be the next stand of the 
show, it was necessary for them to make a Sunday 
drive, in order to reach there in time for Monday’s 
performance. So I concluded to accompany them. and 
endeavor to secure the lynx. The next re the 
show folks made an early start for their long drive, 
while I waited for the regular breakfast hour before 
moving. and jogged along quite comfortably, until 
arriving at a place where the road crossed a stream 
by using the dam of a sawmill in lieu of the bridge. 
The surface of the pond was a mass of lilypads, 
nearly every one of which was occupied by a or 
Of course I couldn’t resist the temptation, consequently 
rigged my rod for frog fishing, and in making a circuit 
of the pond, filled the wagon about one-third full of 
game. How to get at those on the pads further out in 
the pond than I could reach with my rod bothered me, 
until I determined to rip up the floor of the short 
bridge, used for crossing the forebay, and construct a 
rough raft of it. With the assistance of my driver, we 
soon fabricated an affair which served our purpose. 
The driver acted as poleman. while I hauled in game 
enough in a very short time to nearly submerge us. 
My poleman carefully pushed the affair ashore, where 
it was unloaded, and we again made for the center of 
the pond, where it soon again freighted and returned 
to the shore. Some three or four trips gave us a suf- 
ficiency of booty to fill the wagon, when the bridge 
timbers were replaced and we resumed our journey at 
an abated pace, in consequence of the ponderous load. 
On our arrival at Calais, we were received by the 
show folks with expressions of joy, and looks of sur- 
prise by the townsfolk. In unloading our wagon, I 
noticed that the frogs were larger than any that I 
had ever captured, which surprised me, as I very 
naturally supposed that they would be smaller than 
those which I had frequently caught further south. 
The next morning every showman had his fill of frog 
meat for breakfast, and by noon I had succeeded in 
purchasing the young lynx. This was about my last 
experience in big catches in the frog line, and I am 
sorry to say that the general introduction of steam has 
nearly ousted the old-fashioned mill ponds out of ex- 
istence, consequently the frogs lack one of the great 
essentials for their assemblage in huge numbers in com- 
paratively small spaces. Frank J. THOMPSON, 





Black Bass in the Delaware. 


PurapetpHiA, Pa., © Oct. 25.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A singular fishing condition existed in the Dela- 
ware River during the last week or ten days of Septem- 
ber, and extending for a like period into October. The 
river all at once seemed to become alive with bass, and 
everybody, from the farmer boy with his “pole and red 
worm bait, to the city angler with his $50 outfit and min- 
now bait seemed to get all they wanted. It was no trick 
for two men in a boat to take twenty to twenty-five bass 
weighing 50 to 60 pounds in a few hours. and the fellow 
who could not get a boat cast from shore with about 
equal success. Any kind of bait seemed to be good 
enough, and the fish taken were not small ones, either; 
very few running below a pound, and from that to 4 
pounds and over. The river men say they have never 
known any such fishing since the bass were introduced im 
the river, and they are unable to explain it, though some 
of your scientific correspondents may be able to give an 

anation. : 
“fe fishing stopped as suddenly as it began, almost be- 
tween two suns, and thereafter no delicacy was tempting 
enough to induce a strike. The writer has frequently gone 
more than a thousand miles in search of bass, and never 


- had half the success that he met with here while it lasted. 


TOHICKON. 
THE MANY-USE OI Co., 
New York City, will send Free Sample. Write now,—Adv. 
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A Big Halibut. 


_ It was late of a July morning when we left the wharf 
in the little punt, but the lateness of the hour was not 
due to laziness, but was because there had not been a 
breath of wind since sunrise. My companion had been 
out early to his net, which lay out at mooring near the 
Duck Rocks, and had taken from it a bucket of squid 
and some hiacks, so when the breeze finally came about 
8 o'clock, we were ready and quickly slipped our. 
mooring and sailed out through the Gut, past Smutty 
Nose, and around the point of Manana, choosing the 
inner fishing grounds, as the wind served. 

Our boat was an old-time sloop, 20 feet long, battered 
by many hard winters in the lobster business, but still 
staunch and able, and looking almost respectable with 
a new coat of paint. Having passed into the hands of 
a summer resident, she was familiarly known as the 


“rusticators’” boat, for by that name went all those 
who were not natives. 


As we left Manana, the fog, which up to then had 
hung heavy upon the water, began to “burn” under the 
hot sun, and slowly filtered away. But with the fog 
went the wind, and only by resort to an “ash oar 
breeze” were we able to reach the grounds—a twenty- 
fathom ledge, easily found by getting the point of 
Manana in range with the Eastern Duck Rock, and the 
light showing out bye. 

Having rounded, and finding the depth right, let our 
killick go, made all snug, cut the squid up on the bait 
board, and put our lines overboard. 

in one day the preceding year two of us had caught 
eleven hundred pounds of fish on these same grounds, 
so the prospect was fair for a good day’s sport. But 
our hopes soon vanished, an hour’s fishing yielded 
but a few small cod. Quite discouraged, we were lolling 
over the wash board, idly holding our lines, when sud- 
denly and without warning a terrific yank nearly pulled 
the line from my hands. I tried to pull in—no easy 
task—but with some difficulty about three fathoms of 
line was hauled aboard, when zip, out it flew, till the 
halibut had reached bottom. This process was re- 
peated perhaps a dozen times, each trial bringing the 
fish nearer the surface. The rig—a six-pound cod line 
—was new luckily, and stood the strain. One hauled, 
carefully keeping the line clear of the gunwale, while 
the other coiled the line so that it would run out 
smoothly when the fish dove. At last we got him to 
the surface, just for a second; but this was time to slip 
the gaff in his mouth and jerk it under the hard, bony 
substance which formed the upper lip. Thus, pulling 
and hauling, we dragged him over the gunwale and in to 
the bottom oi the boat, where he lay slapping his great 
tail upon the flooring, making a noise like a small 
battery. 

A breeze having come up, we sailed in and weighed 
our fish before an admiring audience, tke scales tipping 
to 150 pounds—a rather good fish. 


iss Re 


Are Fishes Deaf? 


READERS of Brehm’s “Tierleben” (Animal Life) will 
recall a statement to the effect that the carp inhabiting 
a pond in a certain continental town are accustomed 
to come up to the landing steps at the sound of a bell 
to be fed. And-from this and other circumstances it 
has been commonly held, at least up to the middle of 
last century, that fishes possess the sense of hearing. 
In the year of 1851 were discovered, however, the so- 
called organs of Corti in the internal ear of mam- 
mals, which there is good reason to believe alone 
receive and transmit to the brain the vibrations 
giving rise to the sense of hearing. Now these 
organs of Corti, together with the bony “labyrinth” 
of the internal ear in which they are contained, 
are absent in fishes alone among the whole 
group of vertebrates; and it accordingly seems highly 
probable that these creatures lack the power of hearing, 
more especially since there seems reason to believe 
that the aforesaid organs of Corti are absent in such 
few members of other classes of vertebrates as are 
deaf. If this be so, it follows, of course, that the so- 
called otoliths (the familiar solid white bones in the 
head of a cod, for instance) in the ears of fishes have 
nothing to do with the sound of hearing. 

The whole question has recently been discussed in 
an exceedingly interesting manner by Professor O. 
Korner, director of the ear hospital at Rostock, in the 
German Aurists’ Journal, published at Berlin. The 
learned professor commences his essay by urging from 
analogy that we ought not to expect to find the power 
of hearing among fishes. Nature is never wasteful, and 
since fishes possess keen power of sight, smell and 
touch (in the so-called lateral line on the side of the 
body), it is improbable that they are also provided with 
the sense of hearing. He incidentally cites as a proof 
of this, the presence of numbers of sharks at the 
battle of Aboukir Bay and other naval battles, pointing 
out that if those fishes heard the roar of the cannon 
they would scarcely have swum about in their usual 
unconcerned manner, intent only on business. Another 
argument used is that the sense of hearing would be 
useless to fishes, since the encmies by which they are 
attacked rush silently upon them in the waters, or 
swoop down upon them from above. The vibrations 
caused by the breaking of the waves on the beach are 
probably communicated by the lateral line system, so 
that fishes are warned in this manner of the proximity 
of land. 

Brehm’s anecdote of the carp coming to be fed does 
not by any means imply that these fishes hear the 
sound of the bell; and it is much more likely they feel 
the vibrations communicated to the water by the feet 
of the person coming up to the landing steps. 

Moreover, according to the German professor. it 
appears as the result of direct experiment, that whiie 
fish are able to take cognizance of numerous rapid 
v_brations in water, such as those communicated by 
an electric bell; they take no notice’ whatever of loud 
single explosions under water,-such as those made by 
dynamite. This strongly poirts to the conclusion that 
they reccive impressions of the former type of vibra- 
tion by means of their sense of touch or feeling, but 
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that they have no perception of either kind of vibra- 
tion by means of hearing. When we add to this the 
above mentioned fact, as to the absence of the organs 
of Corti in the internal ears of fishes—and in no other 
class of vertebrates—Dr. Korner’s contention that fishes 
are absolutely deaf becomes very difficult to discredit. 
Assuming this absence of the power of hearing, the 
function of the imperfectly developed ear of fishes has 
yet to be explained; but it is probable that this is 
merely part of the highly developed sense of touch or 
feeling characteristic of these creatures. This presumed 
deafness in fishes seems at first somewhat difficult to 
realize, but a little reflection soon leads to the belief 
that the possession of the power of hearing would be 
altogether useless and superfluous.—London Field. 





Concerning Bass, 


New Yorx.—Editor Forest and Stream: Some friends 
and I were discussing the respective.merits and claims 
to popular vote—pardon me if I speak’ in the prevailing 
phrase of the time—of the large-motth and small- 
mouth varieties of black bass. Up in Lake Champlain 
we never noticed when a big bass came over the gun- 
wale whether his “slit” or mouth ran away around 
under his eye or not. Our fish often took the trolling 
spoon, especially just at night, and was generally con- 
spicuous for the way that he would run right out into 
the lake at right angles to the course of the skiff that 
we happened to be in. One of the largest bass I ever 
saw came to my hook one day in an estuary leading 
into the lake just east of old Fort Frederick’s ruins. 
He seemed bound to take a turn about a stake standing 
in the clay-stained water at the bridge, and in the 
struggle my old store fish pole broke near the end, and 
I had to work the line through the second ring and 
the pendant tip. I presume my honest endeavors to 
save that noble fish and my final successful netting of 
it, after my little brother had grabbed at the landing 
net handle three or four times and could not hold it 





A BIG HALIBUT. 


from sheer excitement over the fight, would have caused 
a laugh from those masters of the rod who are repre- 
sented as being so cool and deliberate—in the story 
books—when Filling a big fish. 

All this leads me to the question, will the large- 
mouth bass breed in the same lake and do well in water 
inhabited by the small-mouth variety; or does each 
prefer a peculiar part of the same lake? I have in mind 
a large mountain pond well filled with the small-mouth 
bass on the reefs and along the rocky shores at various 
points. I find, however, that few, if any, of these fish 
inhabit the somewhat shallow portion of the lake thickly 
grown up with lilies and rushes or the outlet running 
for half a mile or so, navigable for rowboats, and full 
of shiners, small perch and other kinds of bass food. | 

Would not the large-mouth largely congregate in 
the shallower and weedier portions of our water, find 
its food there and thus by its introduction greatly in- 
crease the charces for sport? I am very fond of fishing 
near lily pads and in the deep holes along the course of 
smoothly flowing outlets of mountain ponds. Should there 
be no objection, why would it not be a good plan to 
introduce large-mouth bass into the water now _in- 
habited by small-mouths, there being an abundance of 
fish foods, and the drain upon the water by local and 
city anglers being very great. 

A little expert testimony on this important question 
will be greatly appreciated. PETER FLINT. 





Salt Water Fishes in Fresh Waters. 


GALVESTON, Tex., Oct. 23—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I wrote you some months ago as to the fact that the salt 
water mullet at very high water, occurring years apart, 
has been thrown into Lake Surprise on the main land 
near Galveston Bay, and is in the lake in great numbers 
and apparently thriving and breeding there. 

It is accepted that the landlocked‘ salmon of the. lakes, 
lake trout and possibly the sturgeon of the lakes, all 
originated from accidental salt water fish of their kind 
that were lost when going to fresh water to spawn. I can 
establish the fact that striped bass have lived and thrived 
in fresh water millponds in Virginia; whether they 
spawned I do not know : . 

We have data cnough to justify the United States Fish 
Commission in trying some experiments with the redfish 
of the Gulf and the striped bass of the Atlantic, and the 


salt water mullet as food for them, and to ascertain 
whether they cannot be made so accustomed to fresh 
water as to breed there. 

I suggest these fish as the striped bass in Virginia and 
the red fish in Texas have been caught in fresh water 
ponds where they appeared to be thriving. 

Our Federal Fish Commission is enterprising and in 
the best position to try such experiments, the only trouble 
is want of sufficient appropriations. The importance of 
such experiments will justify the expense, and I hope it 
is only necessary to get attention directed to this ma 
push it on and keep it before the public, and let every 
fisherman interested in such work see that his Congress. 
man has a marked copy of the Forest AnD Stream when- 
ever you have an article on this subject. 

If those interested in the work of the Fish Commis- 
sion would urge at the right time their representatives to 
see that the commission has ample appropriation, much 
would be done by the commissioner that has now to be 
left undone. G. E. Many. 
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Sunfish Destroy Carp. 


NATIONAL Mivitary Home, O., Oct. 28.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: In your article on “The Carp Curse” yoy 
say that in waters already infested with carp “the only 
thing left is to be content with the coarse fish which has 
taken the place of native species.” We are not so help- 
less and much may be done to control the over-produc- 
tion of this friendless fish. I have seen the problem fully 
worked out in one of the ponds in this place during the 
past ten years. The carp makes no nest but emits the 
eggs while swimming, and they fall to the botto:n and 
are left without any protection. Sunfish eat them eag- 
erly, and I have often seen a number of these alert friends 
of our youth following two carp when spawnirg and 
the eggs went where they would do good, or at least were 
prevented from doing harm. 

Further on in the breeding process, when the voung 
carp hatch, they flock together and when attacked, in- 
stead of scattering as bass and other fish do for safety, 
they huddle closer and then the ever hungry little two 
and three-year-old bass gets his fill, going through the 
school of helpless carp minnows with wide open mouth, 
making a heroic effort to swallow them all before taking 
a rest. 

You may bank on it in confidence that if plenty of little 
sunfish and young bass are put in the same waters with 
carp the fittest wil) survive, and carload lots of carp will 
soon be scarce in shat locality. CHARLES CARROLL, 


The Hennel. 
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Virginia Field Trials Association. 


RicHMOND, Va., Oct. 24.—For the Virginia Field Trials 
entries close Nov. 8. The trials this year will be very 
much bigger and better than ever before. The club has 
guaranteed a purse of $300 in the free-for-all stake. A 
good many entries have already come in. Thee secretary 
will be glad to hear from those handlers who have not 
reccived entry blanks. They have been mailed to the last 
known addresses, but probably not received by the 
handlers. 

We are just in receipt of a letter from our first vice- 
president, Dr. Leigh Buckner, of Roanoke, in which he 
says: “I am sending you under this cover application 
for fifteen new members, and will send you some more as 
soon as you forward me application blanks. I got these 
in about one hour’s work to-day.” He also says the Fox 
Hunters’ Club will probably take their hounds over and 
run them against the Martinsville dogs. It will give lots 
of sport and create interest in the Virginia Field Trials. 
He also says if the Maryland and District of Columbia 
people will bring a select number of their dogs to our 
trials and run a special stake, as they propose, he thinks 
we can accommodate them. I will enter one or two, but 
I cannot go to Maryland. See if you can’t arrange this, 
it will add a very attractive feature to our trials.” > 

This is the kind of men who are working for the Vir- 
ginia Field Trials Association, and all those who enter 
dogs attend the trials personally and run them. It is our 
endeavor to build up a strong and attractive circuit of 
the east coast, and we hope that all of the sportsmen in 
terested in field trials and hunting dogs will lend a help 
ing hand. Every single entry counts and adds interest to 
the game. No one can tell how good a dog he has until 
he is placed in competition with the other fellow’s dogs, 
and we hope that none of the members of the Virginia 
Association will hold back because they think they have 
not dogs good enough to win. Cuas. B. Cooke, Sec. 











Meadowgrass—-“Si Oatcake seen a advertisement in th Bunco 
Bulletin what sed ter send on er dollar an’ git instructions a§ 
waz guarantced t’ make enny slow hoss fast. So he t “k an 
sent th’ money.” : 

Corntassel—“An’ did he git th’ instructions?” : 

Meadowgrass—“I “low he did. He got a postal card on which 








wuz written in red ink: ‘Don’t feed him.’ ”’—Chicago Daily News. 
“When I die,” said Cholly, “I’m going to will my brain to 
some medical college. ; 5 : 
“Oh, you stingy thing.” replied the girl.—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
“Sometimes de man dat’s workin’ de hardest in dis world.’ said 


Uncle Eben, “is de one dat los’ too much time tryin’ to pick 
cut de easies’ job.”—Washington Star. 





; ; ; e , “— the 

Mistress—Bridget, that cigar Officer Keegan was smoking in th 
kitchen last night was simply awful. Bridget—Yes’m; he says 
he don’t see how your husband can smoke thim.—Puck. 








; : ae 
Tommy—Say, pa, why did Peary name his ship the Re cere 
Pa—I guess he wanted to scare the bears away from 1h¢ pole, 
my son.—Chicago Daily News. 
THE MANY-USE OIL oii 
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Keeps boots and leather soft and waterproof; 2oz. bottle ! 
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Nov. 4, 1905.]. 


Tainui’s 1903 Cruise. 


BY JAMES W. COMMEFORD, JR. 
(Concluded from page 8:9.) 


Aug. 2, Sunday.—At 4:30 Az M., Charlie and the mate, 
were still fast asleep. George dipped a pail of water 
and dumped it in through the fan light, in a minute all 
was confusion. Some one had to ge overboard. The 
Skipper made for the foremast, intending to go aloft, 
but was too slow. In he went. George in the mean- 
time got away in the dinghy. The Skipper evened 
things up by swimming to the dinghy and upsetting 
George and a battle royal took place, much to the enjoy- 
ment of the mate and Charlie.~ This over, the little 
schooner was soon under way, again with the wind free. 
Reached Massassage Park, and after one hour’s ramble 
leit for Belleville 4 miles away. At Belleville’s waterfront 
is a park, and we tied up by the promenade and jaunted 
off up-town, At 11:30 left Belleville with wind aft and 
headed for Trenton 12 miles away, reaching there at 
2:20 A. M., and turned in. = 

Aug. 3, Monday.—Stayed in port all day and visited 
the large saw mill. The mate stumped us to run the 
logs, he leading, Charlie, George and the Skipper close 
on his heels. There was a splash and a yell, George was 
in and each time he grabbed at the logs they would 
roll over and he would get another ducking. The mate 
and Charlie went to his assistance and soon had him 
out. He had enough. Tainuj was log enough for him. 
That afternoon’ all went fishing except the Skipper, 
who met with old friends and during the afternoon 
was the recipient of a sailor’s sheath knife. Thursday 
was to be fireman’s day, and arches were being erected 
at the principal corners and the town decorated gen- 
erally. We were asked to stay and join in the fun, but 

our time was limited, we had to decline and left at 
midnight with fresh wind over the beam, and made 
‘Twelve O’clock Point at 1 A. M., after an exciting sail. 

Aug. 4, Tuesday.—Rained hard all morning. Left at 
9 A. M., with the wind over the quarter, for up-the 
Murray Canal and made the run through in an hour, 
alter which we again cut the channel buoys, and upon 
reaching the outer range light, anchored and close 
reefed the main, fore and jib, as it was blowing a gale 
irom the S.E. Outside a large sea was running. We 
now headed for the open, the wind and sea dead ahead, 
and to beat out in that narrow channel was no easy 
task. The canvas had to be kept on to make her drive 
into it, and Tainui would rise on a sea and dive into the 
next and bury her horn and half the jib. It was hard 
work and the canvas had to be continually worked to 
keep her right side up. She would no sooner get steer- 
age way when we would have to go about. As we rose 
on the crest of a sea the islanders could be seen 
grouped together watching and beckoning to us. Once 
outside and we would get it over the quarter, but there 
was a quarter mile of it yet. We were now in the 
breakers. “Stand by,” called the Skipper. A_ hitch 
now meant the loss of a spar or to be driven on a lee 
shore. “Hard a-lee!’ came the order. Tainui banged 
into a large breaker and missed stays. ‘The next sea 
lifted her up and backed her down on the dinghy, 
which had been given a long line. The masts swayed 
like switches. The mate climbed forward and backed 
off the jib to starboard, the mainsail was eased and 
lainui payed away on the starboard tack and com- 
menced to forge ahead. The next tack was made suc- 
cessfully and the Skipper ordered the canvas eased off 
a bit until the wind was over the quarter. The little 
schooner would rise on the wall of a 12ft. sea and rush 

head, nestle for a moment on the crest and then drop 
into the hollow and seemed to wait for the next. The 
back stays were now set to brace the spars. The dinghy 
began to rush upon us on a following sea, then stop 
dead and come up again with a jerk. To stop this, about 

‘oft. of Yin. bolt rope was attached to the then long 

ine, but still she would pull and jerk. The mate com- 
plained of a pain in his back and was soon stretched out 
in the cabin. Fifteen minutes later there was a heavy 

erk from the dinghy, she had parted her painter. 
‘Marsh, the dinghy’s gone,” called the Skipper; “get 

stout rope and stand by to pick it up.” The back 
stays were cast off, and the helm put hard down, the jib 
et fly and Tainui laid down cabin awash for a moment, 
then headed S. in the trough to wait for the dinghy to 


vet ahead oi: us. At the proper moment we again went, 


ibout and headed for her. As we came near the Skip- 
per jammed his tiller down, sheeted in his main a little 
and the crew grabbed the dinghy, while the mate 
uuickly tied the new line with a square knot to the 
broken painter. The mainsail was then eased a bit to 
give her steerage way, as we had to again go about, for 
0 gybe in “that gale would cause an accident. She 
ame about without further trouble and again was set 
mn her course. This happened twice more before we 
eached Cobourg. * With the mate below useless and 
un unexperienced crew on deck, the Skipper had his 
roubles. . At times it was hard to keep her from 
hroaching to. George, who had been watching the 
hore line, saw that we were gradually leaving it, and 
heading for the open. _He would look at the Skipper, 
then at the shore and at last asked why we kept so far 
out, and being told that an open sea is better than a 
ee shore, and that if the wind was to lighten it would 
he better to run with the sea for the harbor than by it. 

When about 2-miles E. of Cobourg and 7 miles out 
ainui was headed for the harbor, entering it at 6 


’. M. The seas were washing over_the‘piers.--We ran _ 
ip the harbor a way for shelter and-were met by a. 


disappear in the big sea outside. 3 
In the harbor we found several] yachts that had run 


rowd of ‘people who had been watching us rise and 
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for shelter, and after seeing the mate snugly in bed at 
a hotel, we visited the drug store and called for our 
mail. A telegram was waiting for George. He was 
wanted home at once, and he accordingly prepared to 
leave the next morning. A ‘lively time was spent in 
the harbor that evefiing, a visit being paid to the dif- 
ferent craft, and it’was a tired crew that turned in that 
night. / 

Aug. 5, Wednesday.—George was up and away at 4 
A. M., to catch the train for home, and Charlie and the 
Skipper wént to the hotel to see their patient. Found 
him greatly improved, but far from well, and after 
breakfast, helped him down to our floating hotel, 
bundled him up in his bunk and left at noon for Port 
Hope, 6 miles W. The wind had fallen light and left a 
long roll which did not improve the mate any. 

The postmaster at Cobourg had informed us that the 
Port Hope post office would close at 3 P. M., that 
they might attend the funeral of one of the officials 
who had been drowned in the Bay of Quinte on the day 
that we left Presque Isle in the gale, and at the rate we 
were going we would be late for our mail, so Charlie 
put off in the dinghy and reached the post office in time 
and was rewarded by getting a letter for the Skipper. 
Arriving back as we entered the piers he was given 
a line and towed us well up the harbor to escape the in- 
coming swell. 

A hot meal was in order, and the mate felt quite 
like himself again after a couple of cups of hot beef 
tea. After the meal we all strolled up-town and that 
is quite an undertaking. Port Hope is built on the side 
of a hill. The main street is quite steep, the resi- 
dential part being located at the top. An excursion 
came in that night from Twelve O’Clock Point on 
the steamer Argyle, and nearly all on board were sea- 
sick, 

Aug. 6, Thursday.—Up early and saw the steamer 
away, well loaded with passengers, some for the trip, 
but the majority on a shopping expedition to hunt up 
the bargains in Toronto’s department stores. 

Breakfast. was hardly over when it began to rain. 
A heavy swell was still running. It cleared again at 
it A. M., and a little breeze sprang up from the S.W., 
and we got away. It was a beat, but anything is better 
than a calm. One mile out the wind died away and it 
took us two hours to make the harbor again. And 
for something to_do we went out in a tug, which was 
towing sand away from a dredge that was working in 
the harbor, and dumping it a couple of miles out in the 
lake. Before the trip was over it began to blow quite 
fresh from the S.W. We had left Tainui tied up inside 
the pier with all canvas up and were anxious to get 
back, and on arriving found that kindly hands had 
lowered it. At 6 P. M., with a couple of reefs put in 
the foresail, one on the main and full jib, headed out 
once more. The wind increased steadily until we were 
down to the cabin, at times throwing the spray in all 
directions as we drove into the head seas. About 7:30 
a cutter-rigged yacht hove in sight. She had a couple 
of reefs in her mainsail and was running before it like 
a race horse, heading for Port Hope. Following 
closely on her heels was a schooner running light and 
reefed. It soon became dark and the wind shifted a bit 
more W. and blew hard. The foresail was taken in 
and the backstays set up. 

The boys began to get chilly and tired, and all wished 
they were back in the harbor. But their minds were 
soon set at ease when the Skipper pointed the twinkling 
light of New Castle over the bows, and announced his 
intention of making for it and laying up for the night. 

About 11 P. M. the Argyle passed close to us on her 
return trip. 

At midnight the wind lightened a bit and the fore- 
sail was again set, and at 1 A. M., entered the piers and 
found a couple of stone hookers inside. It did not take 
long to get the canvas stowed and all hands were soon 
in their biinks. Beat 22 miles. 

Aug. 7, Friday.—Left New Castle at 6 P. M. Wind 
light from N.W. When 2 miles E. of Darlington 
Harbor and 1 mile from shore the wind came in hot 
puffs, followed closely by heavy squalls. The foresail 
was quickly taken in and we headed inshore, but be- 
fore we got there had some excitement. 

Luffing or paying away as the equalls hit us, we ran 
close in under the cliffs and dropped anchor, put in 
a double reef in the mainsail and foresail and one in the 
jib. With this scrap of canvas we clawed close along 
the shore. At times it blew so hard that the sand from 
off the-shore could be felt against our faces. After 
passing Darlington, the shore ran more southerly, 
which gave us the wind over the beam. For about 
3 miles we kept close in shore. Our centerboard struck 
a rock, after which we headed out a quarter of a mile, 
where we got the full force of the wind and had our 
hands -full.. Now and then would take’ a short tack 
in shore and passed Oshawa, which has no harbor. A 
long pier stretches out into the lake, so we kept on 
and in another hour had Whitby Harbor in sight, but 
we were well out and seemed to get a steadier breeze. 
At noon Whitby was passed. 

As a word of warning Whitby Lighthouse stands on 
the west pier, other lights on north shore are on east 
pier. The writer made a mistake at Whitby the year 
before, which he will not soon forget. While making 
the harbor in a gale off the-lake-in his excitement he 
left the light to starboard and found himself in the 
breakers on a lee shore and had a rough time beating 
out again. 

_ The mate suggested that we make Frenchman’s Bay, 
Which is 4 miles W.-of Whitby, and°18 miles E. of: 


Tron o. All were.agreeable, but from where we were > 


it-wouhF-be ‘a dead: beat to windward.” Tainui was put 
on the port tack and headed in shore a mile and the 
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order had just been given to stand by to. go about, 
when the dkipper noticed the sky had suddenly darkened 
and a hot gust of wind blew by. The order was 
countermanded, and he paid her off a bit, so that she 
would foot a little faster, and headed for the shore now 
about half a mile away. In ten minutes it was very dark 
and the Skipper ordered the foresail taken in, and it 
was no sooner done than the jib was ordered in also. 
The mate had just uncleated the halliard, when we were 
struck by a regular cyclone, which brought sand and 
dust off the shore with it. The mate let go the jib 
and it lashed about on the end of the horn. The 
Skipper sheeted home the mainsail which kept us up in 
the wind, and his orders came thick and fast, but could 
not be heard by the mate, who had gone out to bind 
down the jib. With the help of the crew the topping 
lifts were put up and the mainsail dropped into them. 
Tainui began to back down at a rapid gait and the 
dinghy threatened to break the rudder. The jaws of 
the gaff were lashed to the boom, and the peak 
raised about 2ft. and with about the same amount of 
jib to the wind. The mainsail was eased and she went 
down to the cabin, but would do no better than abeam 
and was headed for Whitby. In about another fifteen 
minutes it had eased up a little, and the reefed main 
and jib were set, and in half an hour we were close in 
shore and came upon a table, two chairs and a mattress. 
The anchor was let go, canvas taken in, and all went 
ashore in the dinghy, and after climbing the cliff, found 
the remains of a tent held by the pegs, which explained 
where table and chairs came from. Branches had been 
torn from the trees, and apples galore on the ground in 
an orchard a little further inland occupied us for an- 
other half hour. 

When we again got back to the beach, or cliff, 
Charlie in his hurry lost his foothold and in falling 
grabbed the mate and both rolled to the bottom un- 
hurt; but the supply of apples were strewn about the 
beach. Once more on board the stove was lit and a 
hot meal prepared, which was enjoyed, as we had not 
eaten since early morning. 

At 3 P. M., canvas was again hoisted, and before 
reaching Frenchman’s Bay the reefs were cast out and 
full sail carried, and it was decided to keep on for the 
city, which gave us the wind abeam, but still very squally, 
which kept the mate going as the foresail was taken in 
and reset a half a dozen times in the next two hours. 
About 5 P. M., we were off Kew Beach in the eastern 
city limits and were hailed’ by a man in a canoe going 
our way. We laid to and got him aboard, and after 
tying the canoe astern, he toid us of the bad weather in 
and around Toronto in the last week, it being so rough 
that the Lake Yacht Racing Association meet had to 
be postponed, and that a good many craft had been 
washed up on the beach, his own included, and on near- 
ing the eastern pier he left us to go in search of her. 

We entered the pier at 6 P. M., and beat up the bay 
in a light breeze, and inspected the challenger, Ironde- 
quoit, and defender, Strathcona, who were getting 
ready for the first race for the Canada cup, on the 
morrow. 

In the harbor were also Genesee and Wave Crest, 
of the Rochester Y. C.; Cadillac and Minx, of Detroit, 
and many others. 

We made our moorings at 7 P. M. “Right side up 
with care,” remarked the Skipper. Canvas was soon 
stowed, and in half an hour we were on our way to 
our respective homes. 


S:awanhaka Cup Conditions, 


THE following letter has been received from Mr. 
Richard deB. Boardman, Chairman of the Seawanhaka 
Cup Committee of the Manchester Y. C.: 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Manchester Y. C. has as yet received no challenge 
from any foreign club, but some little inquiry as regard 
to conditions has been made. 

The time limit, however, for challenges for the year 
1906 does not expire untit Dec. 1, so there is yet ample 
time. We are greatly in hopes of receiving one. 

The only changes in the conmiitions from the match 
sailed last summer with the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., of 
Canada, are as follows: 

In article 9 of the mutual agreement, the limit of sail 
area has been increased from 500 sq. ft. to 625 sq. ft., so 
that the article now reads: “Competitors must not exceed 
625 sq. ft. of sail area, and must not exceed 25ft. limit of 

_ tracing length under the following rule: Load waterline 
plus square root of sail area divided by two equals the 
racing length. Waterline length found with no dead 
weight on board.” 

To article 10 is to be added, “no sliding gooseneck or 
other device used to change the position of the mainsail 
on the mast shall be allowed.” 

The weight of the crew may be 680 Ibs. instead of 66s. 

These changes were made by a special committee of 
the Manchester Y. C. after much careful thought and 
consideration. Some pressure was brought to bear on us 
to change the type to a keel boat, but although this type 
would, of course, have been best for us, we decided to 
stick to the original kind, as it seems to us the cup was 
given in the interest of speed. 

RICHARD, DEB. BOARDMAN, 
Chairman Seawanhaka Cup Com., Manchester Y. C. 
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HouseEBOAT..FOR.GEQRGE INNESS, Jr.—Messrs. Maceenell 
& Cook have completed plans for--a’ houseboat for Mr. 
George Inness, Jr..:and the boat is now being built at 
Rye, N. Y. The-boat is-5oft. long, 14ft. breadth and 12in, 
draft. She will-be*used in the waters near Tampa, Fla., 
and she will have ‘as a tender a powerful launch. 
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PLATE I.——-SHEER AND SAIL PLAN OF LATEEN RIGGED ICE YACHT CARRYING 180 SQUARE FEET OF SAIL——DESIGNED BY H. PERCY ASHLEY. 
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PLATE II.—-RUNNERS AND STEERING GEAR. 


1. Ciotks and-fastening to runner_plank. 2. Scale for rygners. 3. Under side of fore runners, showing chocks and braces. 4 Migrsection of rudder post and steering runner. 5. -Sidé view of rudder 
souks and steering gear, 6. Fastenihg of fore runner at cnd of runner plank. 7. Side view of fore runnere, & Bylarged mid-section ab fore runners, ae a 
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PLATE IIl. 
9. Enlarged section of cockpit rail and flooring. 10. Forward view of runner plank and shear poles. 11. Top and bottom view of hull. 12. Mid-section of cockpit. 13. Sheer plan of back bone. 
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An Ice Yacht for $75. 


BY H. PERCY ASHLEY. 


INTEREST in ice yachts is becoming more marked each 
year, but the average man wants a boat costing complete 
jess than $100. After years of experience in the design- 
ing, building and sailing of these craft I feel that the de- 
sign published’ herewith is the type of boat best adapted 
for ordinary use, and the cimpUcity cf the craft in ail 
particulars enables the boat to be built for $75 or less. 

How to Buitp.—Select your wood well seasoned with 
the heart on top side of the runner plank and back-bone. 
This is quite essential, as it gives the upward spring to 
the planks. The best material for runner plank and back- 
bone is bass wood, but a good stick of clear spruce well 
seasoned will do very well. The runners and steering 
gear are the first essentials. We will turn to Plate IL, 
Fig 7 and Fig. 8. The fore runner is made of seasoned 
oak, being exactly 4ft. over all, and a depth of 6in., includ- 
ing shoe. The shoe is of soft cast iron, being 2in. deep. 
The cutting surface on the ice is 45 deg., and is held by 
sctew bolts with octagon heads, the center one being a 
screw head, as is shown in Fig. 7 and Fig. 8. 

BACK-BONE OR CENTER PLANK.—Should be of well se- 
lected spruce or bass wood. The back-bone should be 
2oft. over all, 9%4in. broad and 3%in. wide at center when 
dressed, gin. tapering at nose to 334in. by 3in. At heel of 
hack- bone the measurements are 4in. by 334in. Details 
of plan will be readily seen in Plate IIL, Fig. 13. 

RUNNER PLANK.—Of spruce or bass wood, over all 
12ft., 1ft. wide at center and 1o%in, at ends. Depth 
3%in. at center and 2%in. at ends. 

RUNNERS AND STEERING GEAR.—AIi runners should be 
made of seasoned white oak, the bolts of the same being 
¥4in. in diameter. Note that on the fore runner, Plate II. 
Fig. 7, is inserted a brass plate, details of which will be 
seen in Fig. 8. The rudder post is 1’/swin. The tiller 
is of light construction, 2ft.-10in. over all, and served 
with cord at handle. Plate II. gives full details with two 
scales to their construction. 

Cocxpit.—By referring to Plate III., Fig. 9, details of 
the steering box will be seen. It is solid oak, bent, of 
14in. by 4%4in.; in its lower side is cut a groove 
(before bending) of 3%4in. by “in. deep to receive the oak 
flooring for cockpit, which is of tongued and grooved 
oak Yin. thick. As this is screwed and glued it makes a 
very strong and substantial structure. 

Iron Work.—Clearly. shown in Plate IV., Fig. 14, is 
the nose of the boat with formation of the iron work. 
Fig. 16 shows the yard and iron work of the boom. Fig. 
19 shows the runner plank and end of the -struts, which 
is practicaty "the mast of a lateen ice yacht. By referring 
to Fig. 17 the heads of the two struts are seen as joined 
by bolts and a triangular oak piece. Fig. 18 shows the 
nose with eye-bolt for toggle iron and loop of Min. 
diameter steel rigging for side stays. 

RicGInG, ETCc.—Plate I. and Plate III. shows all the rig- 
ging required. All runner plank stays are of in. steel 
rigging, ending up at nose and heel in a loop served and 
parceled in marlin. White soft twine is used in serving 
the splices. A stay of in. steel rigging runs from the 
struts to end of boom ending in two thimbles with seiz- 
ing of %in. manilla rope. From the nose to the shear 
holes extends "in. steel standing rigging, ending in a 
loop, and from another loop it runs aft. This is of } Yin. 
steel wire and is fastened at the runner backstay just for- 
ward of the cockpit a lanyard is placed on. 

Any practical man who can handle tools for ordinary 
work will quickly understand the accompanying plates, 
which speak for themselves. 

Messrs. Merriman Brothers, whose advertisement will 
be found on another page, carry a large line of ice boat 
fittings. Ft 

{[Mr. Ashley will be pleased “to answer any questions 
regarding this boat.—Eb.] 


Races For Ick YACHT CHALLENGE PENNANT.—The 
Orange Lake Ice Y. C. is to challenge the Hudson River 
Ice Y. C. for the challenge pennant Of America. The first 
race for the pennant was sailed on March 5, 1881. The 
pennant is now held by Commodore -Archibald Rogers’ 
Jack Frost. The Orange Lake Club wijl enter Cold Wave 
II., sailed by Commodore Henry C. Higginson, and the 
Windward, sailed. by Capt. James O’Brien. The Hudson 
River Club will probably enter Jack Frost and a smaller 
boat of new design. , The race will be sailed above the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge. Windward carries 620 sq. ft. of 
canvas and has a solid back bone. Cold Wave II. carries 
410 sq. ft. of canvas with hollow back bone. Jack Frost 
carries 749 sq. ft. of canvas. 
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Boston Letter. 


Boston Y. C. Meetinc.—The fall meeting of the Bos- 
ton Y. C. was held at the Rowe’s Wharf club house on 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 25. Some important amend- 
ments were actcd upon, principally with regard to the 
flues of the Dorchester and the Marblehead divisions. It 
was proposed to abolish the Dorchester division, retain- 
ing the staticn cnly as cre cf the main club. This pro- 
posed amendment was defeated, but it was voted to raise 
the dues of the members of the Dorchester division from 
$8 to $12. The dues of the Marblehead division were 
raised from $10 to $15. A proposal was offered to create 
junior membership, admitting those less than twenty-one 
years of age; but this matter was laid over indefinitely. 
The committee on nomination, as suggested by the 
Executive Committee, was confirmed. In the discussion 
regarding the dues of the Marblehead division, it was 
brought out that the station at Marblehead has been grow- 
ing more and more in favor by the members of the club, 
and it is likely that still further improvements will be 
made on the property for the accommodation of those 
members who resort to the Marblehead anchorage during 
the summer. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN CLASs Q.—Since the adoption of the 
classes under the uniform rule up to 4oft. rating by the 
Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts there has 
been considerable speculation as to which class will be 
first to be favored by prospective builders. It is siow 
said that there is a strong movement among members 
of the Eastern Y. C. toward developing class Q, of 2aft. 
rating. If a number of boats are built for the class it is 
expected that they will be raced on the Y. R. A. circuits 
and that considerable sport, as well as interesting data, 
may be obtained. The Eastern Y. C. does not recognize 
yachts of less than 3oft. waterline, in its regular races, but 
considerable interest has been shown by the Regatta 
Committee in the popular Y. R. A. classes, for which spe- 
cial races have been given during the past three seasons. 
Many members of the Eastern Y. C. are members of the 
Bostcn Y. C., which is enrolled in the Y. R. A., and it is 
probable that the majority of entries from class Q boats 
owned by Eastern Y. C. members—if the promised de- 
velopment should materialize—would be entered from the 
Boston Y. C. However, it is considered immaterial by 
those interested which club a boat may enter from, so 
long as the class is developed. 

CoMMITTEE ON RuLes.—At the fall meeting of the East- 
ern Y. C., held on Tuesday evening, Oct. 24, Messrs. 
Louis M. Clark and Henry Howard were appointed a 
committee to attend any conferences that might be held 
during the winter for the revision of racing rules. 

New Desicns.—Messrs. Small Brothers have an order 
for an auxiliary yawl for Mr. M. W. Torrey, of New 
York. She will be 44ft. over all, 20ft. 6in. waterline and 
12ft. breadth. They have completed the design of an 18- 
rater to be used south of Cape Cod, the lines of which 
are said to be quite a little different from any that have 
yet been turned out under the new rule. 

SHOAL-DRAFT YAWL.—Mr. Fred. D. Lawley has com- 
pleted the lines of a shoal draft yawl for Mr. J. H. Crom- 
well, of New York, which will be used in southern 
waters. She is 8oft. over all, 57ft. waterline and r1oft. 
breadth 

New Boats Burtpinc.—At Lawley’s the deck is being 
lid cn the new 6oft. schooner--for Rear Commodore 
Alfred Douglass, of the Boston Y. C. The schooner de- 
signed by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine and Crane for Vice 
Commedore H. A. Morss, of the Corinthian Y. C., has 
been laid down. The keel of a cruising power yacht, 71ft. 
6in. over oll for Mr. E. B. Dane has been set up. The 
schooner Merlin is receiving a new top from the water- 
line up, and the schooner Corona is receiving a new deck. 

Joun B. KILLeen. 





Motor Boat Crus oF AMERICA.—There was organized 
on Thursday evening, Oct. 26, at the Hotel Astor, the 
Motor Boat Club of vg ar’ Mr. Charles P. Tower 
was clected president, Mr. H. S. Gambel is the secretary, 
and the committee on plan and scope is Messrs. Charles 
Francis, H. S. Bease, Dr. S. Oppenheimer, A. D. Roach\ 
and George J. Vestner. The club is already negotiating"® 
for permanent quarters on Riverside Drive, where they 
will have a modern club house. 


RoxaANA CHARTERED.—The twin-screw houseboat Rox- 
ana, owned by Mr. J. W. Gates, has been chartered 
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British Letter. 

Tue Decutne or Yacut Racinc.—A correspondence 
has been going on im the London Field on the above sub- 
ject for some Weeks past, and many ideas have been put 
forward by various people to account for the disappear- 
ance of the large rating classes, generally by correspon- 
dents who aré merely interested in yachting as a sport 
but who do not awn:a yacht, and sometimes by those 
ent hvsiasts who wish to back up the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation and covcr up its faults of omission. So far only 
one letter has appeared’, which really caries any weight 
with it, and that is\'‘one from Mr. A. K. Stothert, the 
owner of the handicap class yacht Rosamond, who said 
that owners were not: going to build to the Y. R. A. 
classes until the Y. R, A. protected them from flimsy 
bandboxes of boats by\ introducing an efficient system 
of scantJing restrictions, Sir James Pender, owner of 
the big yawl Brynhild, ‘wrote a letter to the same effect 
in the Yachtsman sometime ago. The letters of these 
two gentlemen, who are themselves yacht owners and who 
race in the handicap classes which for some years have so 
efficiently filled up the ‘gap, produced by the disappearatice 
of the 65-footers and the first-class raters, are deserving 
of every consideration, and it is something to know that 
the Y. R. A. have at last roused themselves up and are 
trying to induce Llayds to alter their rules for yacht 
classification so as to make it possible to apply them to the 


modern racing yacht. The work appears to be going on ° 


more or less in camera, which is a pity, but any reason- 
ably strong form of construction would be better than 


“none at all. rs 


The last letter on ithe above subject, which appeared in 
the Field of @ct. 1 — from Mr. W. P. Burton, owner 
and mene of the 52-footer Britomart. Mr. Burion 
has owned bdats idethis class for many years, is an ar- 
dent sportsmah and an excellent man at the helm. He al- 
ways steers his own boat, and no professional can afford 
to give anything away to him. His enthusiasm for class 
racing, however, appears to have clouded his judgment 
with regard to the reasons for the decline of yacht racing 
and the remedy thereof. He says the remedy is in the 
hands of the yacht clubs; that if the clubs give more 
prizes for class racers and fewer for handicap boats class 
racing will revive. How Mr. Burton comes to this c 
clusion it_would be difficult to say, but he does not think 
that scantling restrictiors-and the abolition of ‘hollow 
masts, or any other of the remedies proposed, such as the 
alteration of the rating rule,-or the removal of the tax on 
sail area would be of any use. There is no doubt that 
some of the clubs give very small prizes for class raters, 
but the remedy is not in the readjustment of the prizes— 
there are other matters of far more importance which 
require immediate attention before any improvement in 
yacht racing will take place. 

RactnGc TixTureEs For 1906-—Mr. Burton is'much more 
to the point in a letter he has written to the Clyde yacht 
clubs containing a suggestion to the effect that the Clyde 
Fortnight should open the yacht racing season instead of 
the Thames and East Coast -regattas. There is much to 
be said in favor of this arrangement, for racing yachts 
could be fitted out and sent round from the South of 
England in time to start racing on the Clyde at the he- 
ginning of June, and their owners could join them there 
and take the Irish regattas and Plymouth on the way 
back to the south. Mr. Burton says that if the Clyde 
regattas are held later the 52-footers will in all probabil- 
ity not attend them, as it takes the best part of a fort 
night to get round there, and that is too much time to 
give up during he busy season. Moreover, the handicap 
class are not willing to sail another race from Cowes to 
the Clyde, but if they went to the Clyde jn'June, instead 
of July, they could get back in time oe Kiel and Ostend. 
It is disappointing to think that theregg any necessity 
to alter the dates of the Scottish fixture’, but if it is in 
the interests of the sport of course it would be well to 
break through precedent and fix: them for the most con 
venient time. No doubt the matter. will be thoroughly 
discussed at the — which the Y. R. A. have con 
vened for Nov. 3, when delegates will be present fror 
most of the principal yacht clubs. E. H. ey 





“Supplement to Small Yachts” Free. 
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Yacht Racing Association of L. I. S. 


Tre representatives of the clubs belonging to the 
Yacht Racing Association of Long Island Sound held a 
meeting at the Hotel Astor on Monday evening, Oct. 30. 
The president of the Association, Mr. Oliver E. Crom- 
well, presided. A number of questions were brought up 
and it was finally decided to leave them in the hands of 
the executive committee. This committee will also confer 
with a committee of the New York Y. C., which was ap- 
pointed to accomplish very much the same ends. The 
meeting of these committees will be held at the New York 
y. C. house-on Nov. 20. At this meeting, which will 
be attended by committees from other clubs and associa- 
tions, the question of the international rating rule will be 
discussed among other things, and delegates will be ap- 
pointed to attend the meetings in England. 


The members of the Y. R. A. of L. I. S. Executive 
Committee are Messrs. Oliver E. Cromwell, Charles P. 
Tower, H. Wilmer Hanan, Edward M. MacLellan, G. 
P. Granberry, Fred. A. Hill and H. deB. Parsons. 

President Oliver E. Cromwell addressed the members, 
and among other things he said: 


“The Yacht Racing Association has accomplished much 
for the benefit of yacht racing. One of the most im- 
portant innovations was the introduction of permanent 
racing numbers for all yachts, and still more serviceable 
is the arranging of dates for the season’s racing so there 
shal! be no conflict of events. The uniform racing rules 
for all clubs in the Association are another valuable con- 
tribution to yacht racing, and the introduction. of the 
championship series in 1900 has proved most interesting 
and attractive. 


“last winter, in ccnjunction with the New York Y. C. 
and other unrepresented clubs, several meetings were held 
at the New York Y. C. house with the object of 
arranging a universal measurement rule. The meetings 
were most successful and resulted in the general adoption 
of the present rule. 

“The effect of this rule upon the model of the future 
yacht fleet bids fair to realize the yachtsman’s long cher- 
ished dream of a yacht that will be something more than 
a mere racing machine, and to produce a vessel of roomy 
proportions, with small sail plan, a small crew to handle 
it, large displacement, abbreviated overhangs and excel- 
lent weatherly qualities, together with great speed. 

“Such a combination would seem almost too good to 
be true, yet we must feel encouraged to hope when we 
consider the performance of the Doris, built to the new 
rule and fulfilling the qualities I have mentioned, rating 
45.72{t., and the New York Y. C. one-design class, rating 
at 29.69ft. The Doris won handily from her competitors 
of about the same rating built under the old rule, and 
the New York A. C. one-design class and the Gravesend 
Bay Q class have made remarkably good records during 
the season. 

“It has been claimed that this was in great measure 
due to excessive time allowance, but even if such be the 
case it does not remove the fact that these small yachts 
have frequently beaten those much larger, boat for boat, 
without benefit of time allowance. All this would seem 
to indicate that the vessels built to the new rule are 
faster as well as more wholesome than those produced by 
the old rule. . 

“As to the time allowance scale, it seems to be gener- 
ally accepted that it favors the small yacht too much as 
against the larger. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that in the New York Y. C. cruise, in nearly every case it 
was the new rule yachts against the old. What the result 
would be if the larger yachts were built to the new rule 
also is as yet undemonstrated. It would seem, therefore, 
that changes in time allowance should be approached with 
caution, until we have more definite data to work upon, 
and the changes be made slight at first, and by degrees. 
It would probably be better to divide contesting yachts 
so as not to have any great difference in size. It is a very 
severe test on any time allowance system to race 30-rafers 
against the 70-footers, and in such races as the squadron 
runs of the New York Y. C., where it is necessary to race 
the small against the large yachts, there should be a divid- 
ing line at say 50ft. rating, allotting a prize to yachts 
above that class and another te those below it. 

“The New York Y. C. is about to call a conference of 
the Yacht Racing Association and all other clubs in the 
neighboring Atlantic seaboard, to endeavor to arrange a 
uniform system of racing rules to be adopted by all the 
clubs, in the same manner as the measurement rule was 
adopted. If this can be accomplished it will still show, 
however, that nothing will be done to change in any way 
the present measurement rule. el fee , : 

“As there appears at present an inclination to build 
small schooner yachts, it seems desirable to divide this rig 
into smaller classes. The smallest class of. schooners at 
present is 55ft. and under. It would therefore be advis- 
able to divide this class as follows: 55, 47 and 40. At 
present all yachts launched after Jan. 1, 1905, have to be 
rated at the highest limit of their class, therefore a 
schooner rating at 45 has to go up to 55, which isa grave 
injustice.” 





, 


New Rocwette Y. C.—The New Rochelle Y. C. went 
out of commission on Saturday, Oct. 28. On that even- 
ing a club dinner was given and it was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the men there. The dinner brought to a close 
the most successful season in the club’s history. Boats 
enrolled.in the club have been particularly fortunate in 
the racing. In addition to holding several large regattas 
the New Rochelle Y. C. has been brought into unusual 
prominence by having three of its fleet win out in as 
many important events. The yawl Tamerlane, owned by 
Rear-Commodore F. Maier, won the handsome challenge 
cup offered by the Brooklyn Y. C. for the ocean race to 
Hampton Roads, Va. The New Rochelle Y. C. will de- 
fend the cup against all comers next year. Sloop Gaunt- 
let won the long distance race to Block Island given by 
the New York A. C. Okee won the race to Stratford 
Sh al and return given by the Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
Many attractions in the way of dances, smokers, beefsteak 
dinners and clambakes have been enjoyed by the members 
during the summer. The club’s finances are in excellent 
condition, and many improvements are contemplated for 
Beat Season. 
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New Steam Yacht Building at Morris Heights. 


_A PROMINENT western yachtsman who has been iden- 
tified with the sport on the Great Lakes for several 
years, has given a contract to the Gas Engine & Power 
Co. and Chas. L. Seabury & Co., of Morris Heights, 
for a high speed cruising steam yachts, for next season’s 
service. He intends to cruise along the coast to the 
eastward as far as Nova Scotia, and thence through the 
Gulf of St. Lowrence and to the Great Lakes. The 
new craft promises to be one of the finest cruising 
steam yachts, in the matter of speed, comfort and 
substantial construction. Mr. Chas. L. Seabury, the 
naval architect, is now at work on the vessel, and the 
keel is laid, and frames almost ready. 

The dimensions are 14oft. over all, 118ft. on the 
waterline, 17f{t. breadth, 6ft. 6in. draft. The keel will 
be of steel, with stem, frames, floors, reverse frames, 
keelsons, deck beams and plating of steel, well riveted 
and fastened. The vessel will have five steel bulkheads 
located two forward, two amidships, and one aft. ; 

The plan of the yacht shows a fine looking and able 
craft, with pole masts and schooner rig. There is a 
deck house with necessary interior space for dining 
room, with sideboard, buffet, etc., and at the after 
end will be arranged a steward’s pantry, etc. There 
will also be a commodious after deck house or social 
hall, the interior of which will be finished as a music 
room or saloon, having entrance from deck at side. 
A stairway will be arranged in this house for entrance to 
owner’s quarters below. 

In the after portion of the vessel the owner’s quarters 
are located. The first room aft of the machinery space 
is the bath room and lavatory, with hot and cold, and 
fresh and salt water, and other conveniences. On the 
starboard side adjoining the bath, will be a dressing 
room, fully appointed. The finish of these rooms will 
be in white enamel. 

The owner’s staterooms, a suite of two, will be 
located on the starboard and port sides of the vessel. 
They will be fitted with brass bedsteads, wardrobes, 
dressing cases, etc. The woodwork is finished in white 
mahogany. Following the owner’s quarters to star- 
board and port will be arranged the guests’ bath rooms, 
fitted with all conveniences and accessories. These 
rooms are finished in white enamel. Directly aft of 
the guests’ bath rooms, is to be arranged two state- 
rooms, and aft of these is the saloon, which is to be 
of liberal proportions and* fitted with gun and fishing 
rod racks at either side, book cases, etc., all finished in 
white mahogany. On the port side will be a storage 
room. Following the saloon aft and opening from the 
passageway will be three staterooms, fitted with berths, 
wardrobes, dressing cases, lavatories, etc. Two of these 
are quarter rooms or single size, and one stateroom aft, 
the full width of yacht, for the use of guests, is fitted 
with two berths, wardrobes and other accessories the 
same as the other rooms. The deck houses, skylights, 
hatches, companionways and deck fittings will be of 
mahogany. The interior finish of both deck houses will 
be in mahogany, the lower part paneled. The carpets, 
curtains and other appointments will be suitable. The 
galley is to be forward of the engine compartment, and 
in the forecastle will be found two staterooms for the 
officers, and berths for the crew, and all other accom 
modations needed. The yacht will be handled from an 
officer’s bridge, and will have a mechanical telegraph 
and the usual bells and pulls to the engine room. There 
is ample space on top of deck house for guests’ bridge 
forward of the officer’s bridge, which is to be utilized 
for chairs, settees, etc. 

The yacht will have a Seabury engine of the triple 
expansion type with I2in. stroke, and a Seabury water 
tube boiler. There will be a complete electric lighting 
plant, with dynamo and storage batteries and search- 
light. Three small boats and a a2ift. naphtha launch will 
be carried on the davits, and in every respect the yacht’s 
equipment will be complete. The delivery of the craft 


is fixed for May 1, 1906. 
YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 











Work AT GREENPORT, L. I1—The Greenport Basin & 
Construction Company, of Greenport, L. 1. are building 
a shoal-draft cruising schooner for Mr. William H. 
Langley. The boat was designed by Capt. Phil. Ellsworth 
and-is built of wood. She is 6oft. waterline, 64ft. over 
“all, 18ft. breadth and 2ft. 6in draft. Power is furnished 
by a gasolene engine and the stern is tunneled in order 
to admit cf the using of a large propeller. The same 
firm is rebuilding the steam yacht Altair, ex Orienta. In 
addition to new planking other alterations are benz 


made. 
RRR 

A Rescue At SEA.—The auxiliary steam yacht Aloha, 
owned by Mr. A. C. James, arrived at New York on Oct. 
29. She left Southampton, England on Oct. 5, and bad 
weather was encountered on the passage. Strong S. and 
S.E. winds were met during the early part of the voyage. 
On Oct. 17 the vessei ran into a gale from the S.E.. The 
weather got steadily worse and all hands were at work 
shortening sail. Andrew Anderson and two other mem- 
bers of the crew were at work on the jibboom. While 
these men were making things snug Aloha jumped into a 
big head sea and all three men were swept off the jib- 
boom. Two of them were thrown by the sea with terrific 
force on the forecastle head, where they were picked up 
unconscious. Anderson was less fortunate than his ship- 
mates and was carried by the sea clear off the vessel. It 
was about midnight, and although it was impossible to 
seé any distance ahead, Captain Benzanson rounded his 
vessel up and a boat was launched. The boatswain, Clif- 
ford Benzanson, a brother of the captain, was in charge 
and with him were three men. For over fifteen minutes 
these men rowed around trying to find the missing man. 
Although Anderson could not be seen those in the boat 
halloed to him constantly to keep up courage. An occa- 
sional cry from Anderson gave the rescuers some idea 
where he was and he was finally picked up when his 
strength and courage had about given out. The men got 
back to Aloha after a hard pull and Anderson was soon 
brought around. The other two men were not seriously 
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injured and the vessel was again kept ‘on her course. 
Aloha will winter in Tebo’s Basin, South Brooklyn. 


AuxiLtary Mounican Sotp.—The auxiliary steam yacht 
Mohican, ex Norseman, ex Lady Godiva, has been sold by 
Mr. Tracy Dows to Messrs. Oliver and J. Borden Harri- 
man. The sale was made direct but the transfer is’ being 


ae through the office of Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & 
rane. 





Knew the Dangér Signal. 


A LITTLE West Side girl of more than four and less 
than five years old spent most of the summer with her 
parents on one of the big bays on the Massachusetts 
coast. Her father is an enthusiastic sailor, and fre- 
quently took her out in his sloop. Whenever in tacking 
or coming about the boom was about to swing around he 
would cry, “Hard-a-lee!” as a signal for all hands to ‘put 
their heads down. 

This fall the little girl was taken to visit her grand- 
parents, who live in a Southern State. The grandfather 
is a devout churchman and never fails to say grace. The 
first meal the little girl looked on in wonder at the’ un- 
usual preliminary. When they left the table she was re- 
proved for not having bowed her head as did the others. 

Imagine the consternation when all were seated at sup- 
per that night, and the old grandfather was about to be- 
gin the blessing, when she sung out in a shrill, piping 
voice : 

“Hard-a-lee, eberybody !”—New York Tribune. 
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Canoeing. 
aan acinee 
Officers of A. C. A. 1906. 


(Assumed office Oct. 1, 1906.) 
Commodore—H. Lansing Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Secretary—W illiam W. Crosby, Brighton Mills, Passaic. 
Treasurer—Frederic G. Mather, 164 Kairtield Ave., Stam 


, ATLANTIC DIVISION. 

pee femmotere— Weslo Comeh, 82 Beaver St., New York. 

ear-Commodore—Matthias Ohlmeyer, Francis H. x Co., 
128 Franklin St., New York. > uicichatliecnrantaniene: 

Purser—George S. Morrisey, 73 Mercer St., New York. 

Executive Committee—William A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., 
trenton, N. J.; Louis C. Kretzmer, Schepp Building, New 
pons Clifton ‘It. Mitchell, 46 E. Sedgwick St., Germantown, 
a. 

Board of Governors—Robert J. Wilkin, 211 Clinton St., Brooklyn. 

Racing Board—Daniel B. Goodsell, 36 Washington Sq., New York, 

CENTRAL DIVISION. 

\ ice-Commodore—Henry R. Ford, 45 N. Division St., Buffalo,N.Y. 

Reer-Commodese—Edward H. Demmler, 526 Smithtield St., litts- 
urg, Pa. 

Purser—B. irving Rouse, 981 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Executive Ccmmuittee—John S. Wright, 519 West Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Lyman ‘t. Coppins, 691 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y.; Jesse 

; J. Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 

“anne P. Forbush, 164 Crescent Ave., 

Racing Board—Harry M. Stewart, 85 Main St., E. Rochester, N.Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION, 
Vice-Commodore—H. M. S, Aiken, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Rear-Commodore—Frank 5S. Chase, Manchester, N. H. 
Vurser—Edgar Ward, 112 Highland St., West Newton, Mass. 
Executive Committee—Daniel S. Pratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire St. 

Boston, Mass.; Arthur G. Mather, $4 South St., Medford, 
Mass.; H. L. Backus, 472 Lowell St., Lawrence, Mass. 7 
Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
Herman D. Murphy, alternate. , 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—J. McDonald Mowat, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 
Rear-Commodore—James W. Sparrow, Toronto, Canada. 
lurser—Russell H. Britton, Gananoque, Ont., Canada. 
Executive Committee—Charles E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont., Can. 
Eoard of Governors—John N. MacKendrick, Galt, Unt., Canada. 
Racing Board—J. McVouald Mowat, Kingston, Unt., Canada. 

WESTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—John A. Berkey, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rear-Commodore—Lucien Wulsin, The Baldwin Co., 142 West 
é ee a } nano Oo. 

urser—Wade Hampton Yard! i 
Tn, wien P' ey, 49 Pioneer Press Bldg., St. 
Executive Committee—George H. Gardner, 149 Kennard St., Cleve: 

land, O.; Augustus W. Friese, The Journal, Chicago, Lil. ° 
Beard of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, LIl. 
Racing Board—Frank B. Huntington, 90 Sheboygan St., Fond-du- 


Lac, Wis. 
How to Join the A, C, A, 


“Application for membership shall be made to the T 
F. G. Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, Conn., and ‘aaa be 
éccompanied by the recommendation of an active member and by 
the sum of two dollars, one dollar as entrance fee and one dollar 


as dues for the current year, to be refunded in case of nop- 
election of the applicant.” 


Hifle Bange and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


Nov. 7.—Greenville, N. J.—One hundred shot championship match, 


Steady Holding. 


Cutcaco, Ill.—In Forest ann Stream of Oct. 21, Yellowstone 
wrote interestingly on “Steady Holding.” He quotes from an 
editorial in Forrest anp Stream as follows: “There are two 
essentials in rifle shooting, namely, steady holding and accurate 
aiming.” He then asks, “Is this entirely true?” He in opposition 
cites the accurate shooting exhibited by big-game hunters as evi- 
dence that steady holding, in the sense of holding a rifle perfectly 
motionless, is not an essential. That contention is quite true; as 
it concerns big game shooting; but the latter is so distinct from 
target shooting that they become distinct specialties, each having 
metheds and principles foreign to the other. 

In big-game shooting the measure of success is the’kill, and to 
kill does not necesarily impose that the shooter shall hit pre- 
cisely where he aimed. If he hits within two or three inches of 
where he intended, the result may be a kill just the same. Indeed, 
the shooter at big game might hit a vital part without aiming at 
any definitely defined spot on the animal shot at. Also, a miss 
now and then is not counted. 

However, be that as it may, holding a rifle steadily at a target 
and swinging it while shooting at game, introduce a special dis- 
tinction by itself. . 

In swinging the rifle, the tremors, always present as a result of 
the heart’s pulsation, are largely eliminated by the momentum of 
the heavy barrel, acting much after the manner of the heavy fly- 
wheel on a steam engine in so far as it regulates the uneven, 
throbbing forces which are a part of its dynamics. In like manner 
the weight of the hand in motion may act as a regulator of 
motion, as may be observed in freehand drawing. Conversely, let 
any one attempt to draw a straight or curved line very slowly 
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so slowly that no momentum is imparted to the hand, and the ree’ 
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sult will ‘be apparent at once. Or let any one, who, having steady 
nervés, refuses to believe that the body is in a state of constant 
tremor, take a pin between the thumb and fir.nnger of each 
uend, hold his hands out beture him ana exiending his arms abvut 
@s they would be in rifle shooting, hoid.ng the two puints of 
the pins within a bhunaredth part of an -ncn without moving, 
‘and note the resuits. she stcadeest hand cannot hod the pounts 
— Such disturbance profoundiy atects the fiight of a 
et. . 

Let us now consider shooting at a modern target in a gallery, 
at Qbyds. The target registers mathematicaiy any variat:on from 
@ point about one-quarter inch in diameter. 

here are target shooters who cannot hoid steadily, so they 
Mtilize the momentum of the rflé, holding as steadily as they 

sibly can, but puliimg the trigger on a swing that will cross the 
Caece. It is impossible to ume this style of shooting ‘to the 
precise micety fur steady scoring. A marksman may succeed in 
making a bullseye, shot after shot, and then, through an error 
of the thousandih part of a second in timing the swing, drift off 
the bullseye, and lose a contest by one wild shot. In target 
‘shooting one bad shot in 100 spoils the other 99 good ones in a 
«competitive sense. In big game shooting, one bad shot in 100 
wouid be entirely negligible. 

To eliminate as much as possible, by mechanical aids, the 
diynamical movements of the body, caused by the heart pulsations 
wmgeven muscular tensions, and changes Lem the accustomed 
poise, the new poise forcing the shooter to adjust himself to a 
mew center of gravity in rifle shooting, gallery rifie shooters use the 
Schuetzen butt plate, the spur finger lever, the palm rest, the check 
piece, thus obtaining as many firmly and advantageously fixed 
points of contact with the body, to promote steady holding. All 
these would be an obstruction in big game shooting, though so 
essential for steady holding where results are measured by small 
wfractions of an eck as against the method of measuring results in 
jbig game shooting, where mathematical accuracy is not considered. 
‘ i= one who has observed the crack gallery riflemen in action 
wil) have noted that they endeavor to hoid. the rifle perfectly 
maetioniess. Sometimes one will take five minutes to make a single 
ghat while endeavoring to tighten his muscles evenly, to inflate 
wr defiate his lungs to the right degree of fullness, and to school 
his mer>es to the right steadiness. If he fails to reach the point 
of physica] and mental co-ordination, which he judges necessary, 
he will place his rifie cn the rest, re.ax, and after a few 
sgoments begin the shot all over again. Even those best een 
by nature and by training cannot entirely eliminate the dynamic 
disturbances, for, while they can almost reach perfection in scor- 
ing, they cannot quite do so. If they were to use hunting rifles, 
with shotgun butts, and otherwise devoid of all the mechanical 
aids of the Schuctzen rifle, their target scores would make merry 
the spirit-of the novice. I may nut have succeeded in making 
my distinctions clear, in a full and complete manner, but in a 
general way, I think, Yellowstone will concede that the subject is 
_at least debatable. GALLERY. 





Ohio Rifle Notes. 


"I'mg @ayton Sharpshooters held their forty-second annual king 
sshoot and the monthly cup contest on Oct. 20. Owing to the rain 
of the peevious day and the threatening cold weathcr, the attend- 
ance was mot what had been expected, still there was a good rep- 
resentation ,of the clubs of Montgomery, Darke, Preble, Shelby, 
and warren counties. the day was dark and hazy, making a very 
jpoor light, and a light wind across the ao aiected the scores. 
“The club celebrated to-day the seventy-ninth ann.versary of John 
IF. Beaver, one of the charter members of the club, which was 
eorganized in 1863. Mr. Beaver was presented with two large 
Sbouquets of “mums” and pinks from iricnds, and with a hand- 
ssome chair trom the c.ub. He is as young as the youngest mem- 
iber, apparently, and his score indicates that he still retains his 
wkill. Ihe shooting was ail at 200yds., the tree-tor-ail cuntests 
being at muzzle rest and otihand, on targets with 12in. buil, lin. 
eenter, Yn. rings; center vaiue 25; three shots in each, possible 
%; reentgies allowed. Ten money prizes in each. Lhe winn-rs 
im the muzzle rest match :n order as given, were: Adviph 
Schwind 8, J. Boehner 67, C. W. Sander 66, G. R. Decker 06, C. 
Whealen @, M. J. Schwind 65, W. H. Sander 65, D. U. Bergk 62, 
A. N. Ciemmer 61, C. Lang 61. ‘he ties were shot off. l’rizes 
ranged from $6.20 to $1.20. here were over eighty entries. In 
the offhand match there were jtourty-two entries. ‘Lhe winners in 
order were: A. N. Ciemmer 62, J. Johnson tl, T: N. Parks Ol, 

. J. Schwind 65, C. W. Sander 46, C. W. Matthews 43, F. H. 
Duke 41, G. R. Laudenback 41, 1. Brandenberg 37, J. Buehner 35. 
Prizes ranged from $3.30 to 65 cents. ‘Ihe King shoot was at 

ds., muzzle rest, & shots, possible 120. ‘Lhe target used in this 

and the cup shoot was the sharpshooters’, Yin. rings, center 
walue 24. H. K. Schwind wom the honor with lw. He takes the 
ymedal and wears the regala as king for the coming year. ‘Ihe 
pregglia was presented to him by Col. Ashley Brown, a duty 
,whigh he has ably performed for a number of years. This is 
«open #o members only, and each received a merchandise prize in 
<order given: J. Boehner 106, J. F. Beaver 104, A. Schwind 102, 
«G. R. Decker 97, G. H. Sander 96, M. J. Schwind 9%, W. J. 
Lang 94, G. W. 


K ‘5, D. D. Bergk 9, C. W. Sander 34, C. 

Seater x . Rappoid 8, E. J. Bundenthail 82, \m. Isenberg 
43, Wm. . Sander 79, C. Wheaien 78, Mescher 76, Wm. 
Schwind 69. The cup shoot-was won by John F. Beaver with 


7108, Jahn Rappold 101, H. K. Schwind 101, A. Schwind 100, G. H. 
Sand 


er 100, C. Whealen 100, VD. D. Bergk Mi, J. Boehner 94, 
W. J. (Kernan 91, E. J. Budenthal 87, C. W. Sander 8, M. J. 
schwiad 34, VW. . Sander 81, G. H. Sander 80, G. k. Decker 
& B. Mesecher 63. The prizes ranged from $3.60 to $1.20, and 


e five in number. ‘he cup has been shot fur six times this 
pong the winners being: May, June, and September, Adolph 
Schwind, 108, lué and 104; Juy, C. ‘W. Sander, 107; August and 
October. John F. Beaver, 120 and 108. Mr. Beaver has won the 
cup nine times since it was put up and leads Adolph Schwind, 
who has won it eight times, by 44 points im aggregate scores. 
Dinner was served by Adolph Sander, as usual, and lunch was to 
be had all day. A big log fire in the open grate of the club 
house made comfortable conditions for the shooters and scorers. 


At Shelf’ M und- Steady Ho di g. 


San Paanence, Cal., Oct. 5 Gene good conede were gn 
Shell Mound Park yesterday. F. \. Kington in the re-entry pisto 
shoot of the Golden Gate Club, made 90, 93, 9, 9, 9s—Olyds., 
Standard American target. a 

In the three-shot re-entry contest of the Schuetzen Verein, 


- 200yds., good scores were made, as follows: Louis Bendel 67, 72, 
a6; D. Saifield 66; F. P. Schuster 68, 68, 68, 71; E. Doel’ 70; 
\fierman Huber 72, 71; O. A. Bremer 70, 71, 70; D. B. Faktor 


/ 67, 70; H. Bornholdt 73, 66, 68, 73, Fred Brandt 67, 66; 
ee Se 67, 72, Adam Schaefer 66, George H. Bahrs 66, 67; 
\F. Roch 67, Charles Peach 66. E 

1 am somewhat astonished at the argument of Yellowstone tn 
-your lest issue in the matter of steady holding for successful 
jtarget work. His lack of target expericnce expiains, if it does 
ynot excuse, his attitude. Every target shot knows the fatal con- 
ssequences of trying to “snap them in.” A few 4 ood shots may 
jin this way be made in succession; but, alas, a flyer” presently 
jis flagged, and the maledictions of the shooter are fearful to hear. 
“The writer has had many years’ experience in both field and target 
shooting with the rifle, and he has found field shooting only 
ikindergarien work as compared with the finest target work, and to 
accomplish the latter a sine qua non is steady holding. ieaaiees 





Zettler Rifle Ciub. 


lar weekly shoot was held at headquarters, 159 West 
gees ined street, haw York city, the night of Oct. 24, with a 
fair attendance for the season. High score was made by the club’s 
secretary, Wm. A. Tewes, who scored 1224 out of the possible 
125 points at 7bft. offhand, using a telescope sighted rifle. The 
results follow: 


iveunsbeeeeeel 938 247 248 245 246-1224 
“Touts epee ied esac ote 243 244° 243 248 242-1220 
A Tee; dacicpccinianunsd8odpeo’ 244 242 241 243 235—1205 


237 238 242 246 241—1204 


Charles Zettler, Jr... "531 240 245 245 





» ‘ 240—1201 
ae... "*"538 235 937 236 238—1184 
*H D Muller..... ..-236 232 232 241 239—1180 
pte ‘So 598 38) 387 SEB —1ITS 
cG i... sca cecnuonpesooqeergoonnes 24 20 ES 2 ue 
A P Fegert......- peNeDicecuonnare ganenese ae 3 aS 
Gc) Bernius......--seecseeeesseeeees eee. -226 222 227 228 229—1132 

elescope sights. 





THE MANY-USE “IL 
Six-ounce can, W cents. Safe and Handy for Gunners’ use.—Adv. 


' FOREST AND STREAM. 


Schuetzen Park Fire. 


Tue famous Schuetzen Park, at North Bergen, N. J., owned by 
the Plattdeutsche \oiksfest verein, of New Yor: and vicinity, 
sutiered great loss by fire on Monday afternoon of this week. Two 
men at work in the ea discovered the fire abcut 2:30 o’clock 
and hastily notified the lessee, Mr. jn Moje, who forthwith, 
by the aid of the Central Telephone office at Union Hill, alarmed 
the volunteer fire departmént of North Bergen, West Hoboken 
and Union Hill. In the meantime, Mr. Moje fought the flames 
with a fire extingu’sher, but the flames spread so rapidly through 
the large buildings that his efforts were unavailing He was soon 
surrounded by fire, and was forced to rush through it to escape. 
lis vias berncd shghtly. When the fire compamies arrived, the 
shcoting house, weil equipped with rifle ranges, and in size 150 
by 100 feet, and the one-story dancing pavilion, 100 by 50 feet, 
and the new dancing pavilion, 100 by 100 feet, were all in flames 
and were destroyed quickly. This is a great loss financially, and 
a great loss to the thousands of the park’s patrons, who found m 
it so much wholesome pleasure. 











Fixtures. 


Nov. 16.—Bound Brook, N. J., G. C. shoot, and Fleming-Bissett 
contest for the individual championship of New Jersey. 
Nov. 16.—Bound Brook, N,. J.,.G. C., all-day shoot. F. K. Stelle, 


Sec’y. 
Nov. 23.—Edgewater, N.. J.—Palisade G. C. A. A. Schoverling, 
_ Sec’y. 
Nov. 28-29.—Marsailles, Ill., G. C. R. E. Loring, Sec’y. 


NORTH NEW JERSEY SHOOTING LEAGUE. 
2.—Montclair at Morristown, 
1906. 


Jan. 16-19.—Hamilton, Ont., G. C. annual winter tournament. 
Ralph C. Ripley, Sec’y. 

May 24-25.—Montreal, Can.—Canadian Indians’ first annual tour- 
nament. Thomas A. Duff, High Scribe. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Cumpany, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAi goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 


Nov. 








The Chicago, Ill, Gun Club closed their season on Saturday, 
Oct. 28. 
R 
Mr. Frank Lawrence, of New York, left for the West last 
week on a business trip for the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
of which he is a representative. He will be absent several weeks. 
a 
The little birds twitter that Mr. J. S. S. Remsen, of New York, 
renowned as a skillful trapshooter, has been punctured by Cupid’s 
arrow, and will join the ranks of the Benedicts about this season 
of this year. “Leaf by leaf the roses fall.” 


2 
In the third contest for the live-bird championship of Indiana 
Mr. Hugh M. Clark, of Wabash, defeated Mr. Max Witzigreuter, 
on the grounds of the Corner Rod and Gun Club, at Fort Wayne, 
by a score of 89 to 88. Thus Clark scored two wins out of the 
three contests. 
ee 
The Hell Gate Gun Club of New York held their regular 10-bird 
club shoots for August, September and October. Mr. L. H. 
Schortemeier, of the fourteen contestants, was high man. He 
scored 29 out of the total of 30, and the one lost bird was “‘dead 
out.” He shot from the 30yd. mark. 


The nineteenth contest of the North New Jersey League series 
was fixed to take place between Dover and Montclair, on the 
grounds of the latter club on Saturday of last week. Dover. was 
absent. Montclair won by default. He who fights and runs away 
obtains vigorous exercise; but he who does not fight doesn’t need 
to run. - 

e 

Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold, during many years con- 
spicuously identified with the highest grade of sporting goods at 
318 Broadway, will remove on Dec. 1 to 349 Fifth avenue, New 
York, and will there resume their present business on an en- 
larged scope. Their new location is situated opposite the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

2 

A correspondent informs us that the Corner Rod and Gun Club, 
of Ft. Wayne, Ind., proposes to open in the spring the most 
active season in target and trapshooting ever known in Indiana. 
The ball will be started rolling on April 24, when a three days’ 
tournament will be held at the club’s range. Two days will be 
ceevoted to targets and one day to sparrow shooting. 


The amateur sparrow championship of the United States was 
won by Mr. Ed. Voris,; of. Crawfordsville, Ind., at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Oct. 24, on the grounds of the Indianapolis Gun Club. He 
also therewith won the amateur live-bird championship of In- 
diana and the Lieber trophy. He scored 86. Messrs. Hugh M: 
Clark and E. H. Tripp scored 85. The weather conditions were 
rainy. 

RZ 

The Carteret Gun Club, of Garden City, L. I., opened their fall 
season on Saturday of last week. The Chapin cup was the main 
event at 25 targets, and for it Mesrs. H. F. Whitney and John 
Caswell tied on 21 for high score. In the shoot-off Whitney won. 
As Mr. Whitney had won the cup twice before, respectively in 
1903 and 1904, it is now his property. In a special cup event, Dr. 
J. C. Ayres was winner, and he also was high average for the day. 


On the grounds of the Wawaset Gun Club, Wilmington, Del., 
Oct. 26, there was positive action in trapshooting matters. Mr. 
Wm. M. Foord, champion of Delaware, defeated the renowned 
Mr. Lester A. German, champion of Maryland, in an interstate 
champion match by a score of 89 to 79. This was followed by a 
four-man race, $10 a corner, winner take all. The contestants were 
Messrs. J. T. Skelly, W. M. Foord, L. A. German and Edward 
Banks, scoring respectively 91, 88, 87 and 82. Thus Mr. Skelly 
calmly merged the $40 with his personal belongings, while showing 
at the same time that al] champions look alike to him, 
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[Nov. 4, TOds., 


The Eastern amateur championship will be held at. Tra 
Island, by the New York Athletic Club, some time in Dice 
Competition open to all amateurs. ~ These who are not amateur; 
may*shoot for targets. et 


x 
In the Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League series, Oct. 
Wissinoming, the Florists defeated the Merchantville j¢ 
team. by a score of 208 to 173. On the grounds of the \ 
Springs Gun Club, the Meadow Springs team defeated Cie 


28; at 
n-man 
eadow 


; arview 
team hy a score of 225 to 208. The Highland team, on its own 
grounds, defeated Media, score 199 to 198) Lansdale dcfeates 


Narberth by a score of 207 to 171. The North Camden, Nn J 
Gun Club team defeated the S. S. White team by 208 to 200, FP 


BERNARD Warzps, 


New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, Oct. 28.—The New York Athletic C] 
shoot to-day was well attended. ‘lhe October cup wat eekly 
cfl on next Saturday. Messrs. S. Scott, Grieff and Dr. Brown 
have each one win on it. ‘Lhe targets were thrown 50yds., from a 
set of new expert traps. A big crowd is expected for the Election 
Day shoot for trophies. Shooters of the ciub seem to take a 
greater active interest this season than ever before. All see 
to Pe satisfied with their maeterens, - 

earn won events 6 and 7. Dr. Brown did not shox 

trophy in’ No. 7 ; 

Fractice event, 25 targets: 





eR ccwasdretbasscecsa: 2h 


Trophy event, 25 targets, handicap: 
Yards. Score. 
23 





ye “ee shosuisesh ; = y a Hibbard........ 
r e Bibectocsped 2 SE at enbs cons: 7 
G Grieff spabevaebaceten 0 21 , P = 
Event 3, 10 targets: 
BOE WOME sesonssivinceyeesveses 9 P R Robinson...... ckebes ected 0 
— witnes H Bare Sdieb EER enSeecocscban 7 
dibbar BEY sccccecccces Ceccccccece 
Vilmar f BES cccosace aeiennee soaman ; 
a 10 
Marshall 
MEN désdveuceiavece 
Kuchler 
Vilmar 


October cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
Yards. Score. 
14 








De Wolf Markell ... 

Grief .... 23 MIRED. nowedsésesccenne 7 16 

Hearn ... 22 DEE. schcwivenrseias 7 ot 1 

Hibbard 17 MEE ahtteeneesbeecns 7 16 k 

Keiler ..... OF MOND weiskokes aaneoty 4 2% : 

Robinson 17 Pes 3 21 : 

Oe” cases 21 DY EEE nacabincenkect 5 21 7 

Dr Brown 19 
Event 6, 25 targets, handicap: ( 

ee 6 23 ee senses 7 2 

Rainey ... of 25 UE. cheescncosbascewes 7 4 ! 

Grieff .... | 33 CO ee ae 7 19 ! 

Hibbard one 24 SE: Goakvelaksesiesd 4 2 

Keller ... ose 21 SEE dak sceehoecnesc 5 lq 

De Wolf ... 4 25 SED. aSsctcnvenesoens 1 25 

PRORUREOR. nussecsccynce 7 22 SENN 65% ab venus ceased 4 22 


Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 


ante. Score. Yards. Score. 








Dr Brown . 2% SD AEEEE \ebvestentsees 4 21 
oey — = _— Jibdbcnkenweess 7 19 
sviefi .. sod sedcnccconcccccs 2 
Hibbard ......; pnakiedl 5 21 Ehlers ciinonsinneeees i > 

Clark—Witzigreuter. 


Fr. Wayne, Ind., Oct. 23:—A large crowd was present to wit- 
ness the third sparrow contest between Messrs. Hugh M. Clark, 
of Wabash, and Max Witzigreuter, of Fort Wayne, for the cham- 
pionship of Indiana, on the grounds of the Corner Kod and 
Gun Club. The contest was at 100 sparrows. Clark won on the 
narrow margin of one bird, but that was sufficient to capture the 
live-bird championship of the State, the Freese & Gale medal and 
the purse of $100 hung up for the occasion. The Wabash man 
scored 89 to his opponent’s 88. 

The skies were cloudy, making difficult for the men to sce the 
small birds; the air was cold and a brisk wind blew, and the 
birds were or Considering these conditions the score was 
remarkabiy good, even if below the records established by the 
men in the two previous races this season. 

The race yesterday was the third shot by Witz and Clark within 

One was won by Witz, two by Clark. In- 


the past few weeks. 
cluding the ers events, shot along with the three 100- 
bird events, Clark and Witz have each made a score of 335 birds 
in the series. 

The preliminary events scheduled for yesterday were called off 
because of the inability of the managers of the shoot to procure 
enough live sparrows. The shooting yesterday will be the last of 
the season at the Corner Rod and Gun Club’s grounds, and the 
handsome club house will be given over during the winter for 
social events. 


The scores in the big race were as follows: 






WE: 50 endideneunedswesveccscnsesacedl @1.11011111112111111112111—2 
1111102012210712111111211—~ 
2111110212011111222111010—21 
1111211202011112111122120—22—88 

BARNS «Senn s conpasepescuricessenencacenen 1001122102111112112110212—21 


1112211101112121101112111—23 
101911°111122111210121111—23 
1012111110112201211212121—2?—89 





Indianapolis Gun Club, 


Tnpranapotts, Ind., Oct. 24.—Mr. Ed. Voris, of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., with a score of 86 out of a possible 100, won fhe sparrow 


championship of the ‘United States for amateurs, and also the 
amateur championship of Indiana, and the Lieber live bird trophy. 
Mr. Hugh M. Clark, of Wabash, and Mr. E. H. Tripp (b. 2. 
Pash), of Indianapolis, were only one bird behind Voris, and tied 
for. second place on scores of 88 each. The weather cond:tions 
were bad all day—rain. 
Events: 1 232 3 4 Shot 
Sparrows: 25 2 2% 2 at. Killed. 
sca tank cpbeeenanngns ane 22 20 20 23 8 100 8b 
223 17 8B 100 8 
21 20 23 486100 sf 
19. 16 17 17 100 9 
16 16 16 20 = 100 g 
BBb6.. 6 
18 18 16 20 100 2 


2 2119 14 «+10 87% 
14 18 22 19 100 is 
‘i a 50 4v 
os,> ee ee Sa 2 18 
Wu. Armstrone, S:cy- 





New England Keonel Club, 


Braintree, Mass., Oct. 28.—Close competition was in evidence 
at the shoot of the New England Kennel Club to-day. \\. F 


Beal and Harry N. Richards were tied on 24 at the end of the 

regular contest, and in the shoot-off Mr. Beal won out. The 

weekly club cup was won by Col. R. H. Morgan. The scores 
Club cup: 


Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. Brk. Hdp. /ot’l. 
R H Morgan..... 21 22 W FP... Desl...ctc 3 li 
Dr C G Weld.... 21 0 21 H N Richards....12 4 16 
R O Harding..... Se 
Double-barrel cup: 
Ww. F Sieacpe +23 24 RH Morgan.....19 0 19 
eS wae 4 RO ing....14 3 li 
C B Weld....21 09 @ 
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Agencies: 






MANUFACTURED 


497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


yest h 
he Pa ee ey eee 
te ‘ 


experts. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO, 


LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


The most accurate and reliable cartridges are the U. S. as 
proven by careful tests made by the U.S, Government 


118-120 Market St., San Francisco. 
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WESTERN TRAP. 
At Lilly Lake. 


\KE, Ill., Oct. 23.—There are many shooters along the 
are connected by the Fox River. Where you find 
re you generally find trapshooters. So it came in the 
ler of things that, with, the opening of the fall duck 
it a tournament and a gamg dinner should be held. 
was the place selected, and John Boulett was the host. 
was a great success, and those present enjoyed the 
xings”’ immensely. 
t of the shooters reported before dinner, and after din- 
f those who made away each with a whole duck, could 
ell. 
ar programme was not followed by the management, 
f the events were 10 targets. There were some events 
to green shooters, and these proved popular. 
vas the only man to shoot in all the events; he made 129 
Mr. Stodfield made a good score for the number of 
ng 53 out of 60 shots, 
am that you see as present is a brother of J. R and 
he Dunnell is a cousin of Bert and Harry Dunnell, the 
Lake shooters. The scores: 


123 45 6 7 8 91011121314 Shot 
19 10 10 15 1¢ 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 at. Broke. 
ee kh ee ey eS Se eee 80 46 
CF See wen Sw OS 6s ce ee 00 75 60 
6 9914 8 9 8 910 9 910 910 14 129 
BREESE DA Pe RES 110 81 
$:.3°S bo S Bea (ES FS ce cc 115 71 
« 6 SB. 7.8 OH -6 6S Zaz ss 115 80 
Somes i RES PR rere, 30 26 
jen Es os we: be. om 40 23 
>: ee © ks as. to Oe 60 36 
. 101010 7 8 8 60 53 
8767 5 8 60 41 
zwg9o8 5 8 7 66 45 
aS bat a nha’ cai al 20 10 
. i, Oe ae 0 10 7 


Cincinnatt Gun Club. 


Oct. 28, was a good shooting day, and the boys took 
of one of the old-time crowds taking part in the 
ot for the Ackley trophy. In addition to the practice 
ouple of exciting team matches were shot. A good 
be present on Oct. 29, and a number will shoot their 
the trophy event on that day. 

» the following shot their scores in the first contest 
ments trophy, as they could not visit the greunds on the 
(18yds.) 46, Tuttle (16) 44, Gambell (16) 39, Zimmerman 


Peters (16) 37, Lockwood (16) 37, J. T. Williams (16) 39, 


(18) 42, H. Sunderbruch (16) 38, Myers (16) 32, Sohn- 
. Willie (16) 40, Tennett (16) 40, J. Zimmerman (16) 42, 
16) 36. 
practice shuvting, Keplinger shot at 205 and scored 160. 
s doing fine work, and Maynard is also going a lot. 
. of Portsmouth, O., was a visitor and smashed a few. 


eturns from Duck Island on the 30th in time to celebrate 


n. A team match with Chicago would be an interesting 


vd if any of the clubs want some good sport, the secre- 


d correspond with Supt. Arthur Gambell, St. Bernard, 
rms can easily be arranged for a twenty-five-man team 
(0) targets per man. 
trophy, 50 targets. Scores: 
Yards. Total. Yards. Total. 
7 48 Holmes ....cceccceese 16 37 








Keplinger 36 
DRTIOE oc cc ccsadeonnecs 37 
rrr 33 
Harig 40 
Goetz 31 
Herman 30 
French 29 
Myers 29 
Roanoke 27 
Z August 23 
Faran 42 
Pohlar 
Goetz 
Gambell ..... 

3ullerdick 
Williams ed 
Herman .....ccceecceceess 





Rohrer’s Is‘and Gua Club, Dayton, O. 


b closed the series of thirty-two weekly handicaps for 
! and cash prizes on their grounds, on the Mad River, 
The event is at 25 targets, with handicap of extra targets, 
winning the most times to receive a cash prize of $15; 
); third, $5, and fourth, a leather medal suitably en- 
The first of the series was shot on March 22, and four 
events were shot to-day. The first was won by Phil 
Gus A. Hodapp the second, M. J. Schwind the third, 
Cain the fourth. ‘ : 
has won the medal four times during the season; Cain, 
r, four; Miller and P. Hanauer, three each; Rike and 
two each; Heikes, Whitacre, Lockwood, Kuntz, Carr, 
1uer, J. Schaerf, and M. J. Schwind, one each. 
rize was won by Ed. Cain, after a shoot-off. Wm. Oldt 
Miller third. Oswald was awarded the leather medal, 
vas not on hand to receive it. Several sweeps ended a 
od sport, as well as a successful season. The scores: 
match No, 1, 26 targets, handicap: 


P Hanauer 
H Oswald 
G Hodapp 
L Whitacre .... 
M Schwind 


Hanauer won, being the only one to score 25 or better. 
Medal match No. 2: 


Shot at. Broke. 
29 26 














Pe 
26 WED > ccccseconeve 32 24 
26 COE: cvcdccacesencs 30 23 
25 SOE... ceccccesccscs 2 21 
25 
Shoot-offs of ties: 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
Schaerf 14 10 6 5 7 
Hodapp ‘in Oa 10 6 5 5 5 
CHE ticcoss eau 10 5 5 5 3 
So Ee oak 9 oe ee 
PE asccduccesncs 12 9 an se oe 
No. 4. No. 5. No. 6. 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
RD. ci cicdanscoaces 6 5 5 5 6 5 
EE) bie canedenetena 5 5 6 5 6 1 


Medal Match No. 3: 








Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke 
See i isaccvsscses 30 29 Ca cosiansabacssots 27 23 
WORDEN © corsncccvend 33 25 MOMEOER  ccvcccciccacess 29 22 
EE Kacwokasntatens 28 24 MOEA cccceccsvccend 22 
oo ae neo 24 pee 21 
QOEEE esccccvccceces 30 24 
Shoot-offs: 
No. 1. No. 2. 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
IS 5 .cc i chigntied ieababaneaobweal 10 10 5 5 
WEEE i wkeesteetsecheccssaaarenesndds 10 10 5 3 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
IE cc evncasaesnscs Whitacre 31 23 
CD snncanscceaccsies 29 25 Schaerf i 20 
EERMOREE  sccccccccces 30 25 Hodapp 19 
NG cabaaiwdtakdemeaied 29 24 Mack 19 
FEE | ccconscoencsese 28 23 Schwind 19 
Shoot-offs: 
No.1 No. 2. No. 3. 
Cr deh dntssiacdsecens 10 10 5 5 5 5 
CONE iudiwcassccss il 10 5 5 5 5 
SRR  vccwencuccnse il 10 6 5 5 5 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. Broke. Broke. 
eared saccsnbe tat 5 5 5 5 5 5 
SES cencdsesoverses 5 5 5 5 5 4 
PD ccnsccvcnceces 6 5 5 3 oe . 


Sweeps, 50 cents entrance, three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 
in each: 





Events 2 3 4 6& = Shot 
Targets 15 15 16 15 at. Broke. 
SE cn uhi clea nesssendevesateueeen 9131 9 70 51 
Oswald Bh Hh i 70 52 
Hodap 12211 9 10 70 50 
Schaert wri 8 70 49 
Schwind -- 13 ll 14 10 60 48 
BE nears waanew ani - 1214 9 10 60 47 
Whitacre . 884 SBD 60 46 
BE os sbuvesbaseenes 16: -36. TB. oe 55 45 
MN oépsnace vesdeces 14 «12 12 45 38 
NEE asbxcedcosns 122 11 6 55 34 
S atielaotiia brn: tl 2. 7 45 28 
EE ie wee a se 30 23 
SEE bk ageeve OT we ke: 0h 2% 21 
Hanauer WD TB co ec 40 31 
CRE css. piece ee DOE 30 16 
Segrist onl Sheena ow 30 16 


Garfield Gun 


Chicago, Oct. 28—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the seventh and last trophy 
shoot of the fourth series. ear 

In the club trophy eyent, Dr. Meek and George tied in Class 
A on 22, Stone won in Class B on 21, and John Wolff won in Class 
C on 11. 

In the Dupont cup event, Dr. Reynolds won Class A_on 20 
straight; Stone won Class B on 17, Mrs. Wolff won Class C on 9. 

In the Hunter Arms Co. event, 10 singles and 5 pairs, John 
Wolff and George tied in Class A on 18, Stone won Class B on 
15. No Class C shooter in contest. : 

The day was not a good one for target shooting, as a Lake 
breeze from the rear chilled the shooters, and caused the targets 
to best down very quickly, and as a consequence few good scores 
were made. This closes the season on our grounds. 


Events: 123465 Events: 

Targets: 25 20 20 10 10 Targets: 
Dr Reynolds...... 19 2014 910 T Smedes 
THOMAS ..ccccccee 201316 7 9 George ..... 
De Meek......00- 221917 810 Hibbard 
McDonald ....... 21914 810 J Wolff .... 
Stone ....ccccceee . 211715 7 6 Mrs Wolff 
HatOM. ccccccsceses 191417 47 - 


No. 1 was the trophy contest. No. 2 was the Dupont cup. No. 3 
was the Hunter trophy. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


Columbus, O., Gun Club. 


The Columbus Gun Club held a most successful tournament on 
Oct. 26 and 27, although the attendance was not quite up to 
anticipations, owing to the heavy rains the first of the week and 





threatening prospects on Thursday. The occasion was the dedica- 
tion of the club’s new grounds and house, and the members are 
to be congratulated on their elegant home. Every one present 
praised the fine equipment and also the manner in which the 
i handled things. Nota bit of friction during the two 
days. 

The trade was represented by C. A. Young, C. W. Phellis, R. 
L. Trimble, R. O. Heikes, C. O. Le Compte, T. A. Marshall, 
D. D. Gross and L. H. Reid. 

On the first day forty-two took part, twenty-six shooting the 
entire programme of 200 targets. R. S. Rhoads was high gun with 
194, leading professionals and amateurs. Tryon and Hulshizer, 
amateurs, tied for second with the expert C. A. Young, on 191. 
C. W. Phellis and Ralph Trimble third with 190 each. 

On the second day forty-three were on hand, and thirty-one shot 
through. Tryon was high with 190, Rhoads a close second with 
189, Fisher and Phellis third with 188 each. 

Rhoads was high amateur for the two days with 383. Tryon 
second with 381. Phellis was high professional with 378. Young 
second with 377. The scores: 


First Day. 











7 Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
DR ccaieanenanens 200 191 T Davenport........ 200 178 
R S Rhoads. 194 MU dads toeccee 200 176 
C Young .......000. 2 191 { | Se 200 175 
F Hulshizer d 191 UE Saba iies ¢oatineds 200 169 
C W_ Phellis....... 200 190 PICONET <6 i6ccecees 200 159 
BX | 200 190 Romerick .......... 180 137 
R O Heikes........200 188 W_H Batdorf....... 145 127 
We De Secccccss 200 188 J B Cromley........ 145 124 
\ ae oo 200 188 ae we Re 145 124 
F D_Alkire........ 200 187 H .F Fender....... 145 124 
ED Bite cccesce -200 187 W W Weinmar..... 110 74 
C O Le Compte....200 187 ©. Be ecaedsece 100 76 
T A Marshall....... 200 186 Se ED sige seeraus 75 83 
L H Reid of 187 ares 90 86 
E D Rike 184 W Webster ........ 75 60 
L W Chamberlain.200 182 PS a vacenaed 70 60 
DB BD Gti. ccc ccccce 200 181 DWE I etcaecka 5d 33 
W O Fishinger.....200 181 E P Webster 50 38 





L M Battenfield. ...200 181 W Sly .cccccee wo 13 






W R Chamberlain. .200 179 H N Darby 13 
i a ae 200 179 
Second Day. 

Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
Tryon 200 190 PIE Sexaacesaes 200 169 
Rhoads ae Kegel 2 189 Maynard -200 168 
Fisher 2 188 MY caccaies an 167 
Phellis 188 Chamberlain ( 167 
Carr 187 Wilcox 165 
Reid 187 Bassell ... 165 
Young 186 Williams .... 164 
Raven 185 Fishinger . 153 
Le Compte ......... 200 184 Welles 153 
Be civdindunncdees 200 181 Batdorf 144 
Clas  ccccccccevcece 2 181 Webster 112 
Trimble ...cccccsess 200 181 Valentine 88 
Heikes ....cccccceee 200 180 OE ESS 82 
Pe Ge vaccensnvcboes 200 180 H Heikes . 71 
ED \nngichnasess 200 179 Schatler 54 
DEORE -ccccscs 200 178 Condit 52 
TED Sscacscceud 200 176 3urrell Se 33 
[a ARS 200 176 OE asncusnsduamdocinn 35 29 
Be Be Se cecccsec 200 174 Weyman <i 28 
i Se 200 171 Allen 28 
TO sicicnin ans 200 i) eA ae 20 18 





Bottenfield 


The Columbus Gun Club’s new grounds are located at the end 
of the Arlington car line, about twenty minutes’ ride from the 
city, and comprise ten acres, with a frontage of 450 feet and a 
depth of 968 feet. The surroundings are very attractive. The 
club house is a two-story structure, of old English architecture, 
a large covered porch, and grand stand above being the prom- 
inent external features. From the latter a perfect view of all 
contests may be had. On the ground floor are the office, gun 
and locker room, lavatory, closets, etc., and a large assembly 
room. The living rooms of the superintendent and the club 
dining room are on the second floor. Automobile and carriage 
sheds have also been built on the grounds. The trap pits, three in 
number, are built of concrete, and are said to be the most perfect 
in the country. The targets are thrown against a clear sky back- 
ground, a fact which shooters will appreciate. The new club 
house and grounds were dedicated in a proper manner on Oct. 26- 
27. On Oct. 21, at the regular shoot of the club fifteen members 
took part in a programme consisting of nine events at 10, one at 
15 and two at 25 targets. Togo was high man with 121 out of 145. 
H. E. Smith 115 out of 155. Wolf 77 out of 105. Bassell 73 out of 
100. Williams 67 out of 9%. The others shot at 60 targets or less. 

Capt. Tom Marshall was the guest of Mr. Rolla O. Heikes, of 
Dayton, for a day or two, en route to the tournament at Columbus. 
He was to have visited the Rohrer’s Island Gan Club on Oct. 25, 
but the rain prevented. Mr. Marshall spoke favorably of the sport 
this season, and seemed sanguine of even more improvement next 
year, as he thinks indications point to an increased interest in all 
parts of the country. He also had words of praise for the efforts 
made by the Welfare Gun Club (N. C. R.) to get the next G. A. 
H. for this place, and stated that it would undoubtedly prove 
even larger than the one held at Indianapolis this year. 

Frank H. Snow, of Parma, a well-known expert trapshooter of 
Ohio, committed suicide on Oct. 23, by shooting himself, using 
the same gun with which he had won many trophies. The dis- 
patch states that in doing this he carried into effect his creed that 
“life is given to man and he may take it when he chooses.” The 
act was committed in the lane near the barn on his farm. He 
removed the shoe and stocking from his left foot, placed the 
muzzle of the gun at his head and a the trigger with his 
big toe, blowirig off the right side of his head. No cause for the 
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deed wais assigned. He was forty-nine years of age, quiet and 
unassuming in his demeanor, cogncent! had no Senor if 
there can ever be a reason, for such an act. e will be missed at 
future tournaments , ae host of friends. 

A 100-target match between McConnell, of Osborn, and Carr, of 

ayton, was shot on the Dayton Gun Club's grounds on Oct. 20, 
the regular meeting day of the club. The match was a close one 
the former winning, 75 to 73. A couple of 26-target sweeps ended 
=~ day’s sport. cConnell was high in the first with 21, Carr 12, 


- O. Bauman 9, C. W. Sander 9. In th ed. id 
high with 21, Carr 20, Bauman 11. a ae ee 








Raleigh Tournament. ; 


Tue fifth annual tournament of the Raleigh, N. C., Gun Club, 
held Oct.17 and 18, had a very fair attendance, and every. one was 
pleased with his visit to our vity, although we- were taxed for 
accommodations on actount of our State hir being held at the 
eame time. Of course the accommodations could not be as good 
as under ordinary circumstances, atid I believe we will hold our 
mext tournament earlier in the summer to avoid the crowd attend- 
ing the fair. 

everal familiar faces were absent, and we were sorry that it was 
so they could not be with us. Walter Huff, the popular repre- 
sentative, was in the far West, out of his usual stamping grounds, 
ut no doubt he is winning averages and friends there, as he 
oes with us. We received a letter from him expressitig his re- 
pos in not being able to attend our tournament, this being the 
irst one he has missed. We were not the only ones that missed 
him. One of the prettiest young ladies in our State called and 
asked for him, but seemed very much disappointed when told he 
was not here. 

George Lyon, of Durham, N. C., the best amateur in the State, 
has been in the Northwest with Mr. Huff, and he cut his trip short 
just to get back for our shoot, much to the pleasure of all. 

An extfa event was shot on the first day for a $50 grade Parker 
trap gun, and was won by R. T. Gowan, of the Raleigh Gun Club, 
score 48 out of 50. The following scores were made, shooting at 
25: Lyon (20) 24, Walls (18) 24, Gowan (17) 24, McLelland (18) 23, 
Killett (17) 23, Ellington (18) 23, Todd (19) 22, Collins (19) 22, 
Johnson (18) 22, Crayton (18) 20, Anthony (18) 20, Fultz (17) 19, 
Barrett (18) 19, Simms (19) 18, Webb (18) 16. 

The tie between Lyon, Walls and Gowan resulted as follows: 
Gowan 24, Walls 23, Lyon 20. 

The scheduled event of 100 targets for the beautiful loving cu 
donated by the Laflin & Rand Powder Co., was won by G. M. 
Collins, of Due West, S. C., score 90. It was very dark before 
the last event was shot, and some of the boys fell down owing to 
darkness, which was very much against them. Lyon was 4 
targets ahead until the last event, and every -ene was sure’ he 
would win the cup, but Collins proved a better night shooter 
than any of the rest, and won over Lyon by one target. Lyon 
has to use glasses, and of course was out of the race when it 
began to grow dark. 

The following scores were made in the cup race: 


Collins, 18........- 24 23 21 22—90 Walls, 18 ......... 21 21 23 16—81 
Lyon, 19........0.. 26 24 23 17—89 Johnson, 18 ....... 22 24 21 13—80 
Todd, 18 ........08 21 24 23 20—88 Ellington, 17...... 21 24 20 15—80 
Crayton, 18........ 20 24 2219-85 Killett, 16........ 22 20 23 13—78 
McLelland, 13....23 20 22 19-84 Goode, 16......... 21 21.18 18—78 


Several more started in the race, but dropped out when they 
found they could not win out. 

Mr. Jas. I. Johnson, the president of our club, could not finish 
out the programme on the second day on account of official _busi- 
ness connected with the reception of President Roosevelt. He is 
the honored mayor of our city, and takes great interest in trap- 
shooting, being the best shot in our club. It was a great disap- 
pointment to him not to be able to finish the programme. 

We were all pleased to have Mrs. J. Mowell Hawkins as an 
interested visitor to our tournament, and we hope she will con- 
tinue to visit our shoots with her husband, who is the best shot in 
this territory, sent out by the trade, and a decidedly clever gentle- 
man. We are always glad to welcome him to our city and tourna- 
ments. 

The other trade representatives present were Col. J. T. Anthony 
and Emory H. Storr. They have friends by the score, and are 
always expected to attend our tournaments. 

Every one in the trapshooting fraternity knows Mr. J. Mowell 
Hawkins by his many good records and averages won. He made 
the longest run during our shoot. 

We were very fortunate in securing Mr, John W. Todd, of 
Charlotte, to manage the finances, art every one knows that he 
is an expert when you put him in this position or any other where 
calculations are to be made. He is also a fine shot, making five 
straights in the first day’s shoot E 

J. Mowell Hawkins won high average on both days, while Geo. 
Lyon was second, and Emory H. Storr was third. 

Scores, fifth annual tournament Raleigh Gun Club: 





First Day. Second Day. Total. 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
PETES” ccnnsnscunce 200 192 200 192 400 384 
GS LOR ccccevccese 200 190 209 187 400 377 





eee 200 182 200 185 400 367 
Mclelland 200 179 200 187 400 366 
Todd 200 189 20) 179 400 366 
Walls ” 175 200 186 400 361 

Collins .... ui) 181 20) 178 400 359 
eee .200 179 200 180 400 359 

SE p06 coke cn auete 200 183 200 169 400 
Anthony ............200 171 200 174 400 
SEE cxcecessens 200 17 200 169 400 

SUE -cinnagesonessene 200 164 200 177 400 

oS ae 160 200 156 400 

D. inpdheabeecnene 167 200 146 4) 

Johnson ........+++ 20 179 160 141 360 

Gowan : 200 163 140 109 340 
Daughtreige .........200 144 140 104 340 
eS 174 nes es 200 

TED poccsesdconcecceteD 166 — bom 200 

CRG « pccnpapeonbasnesae oop 200 164 200 
Tr 180 149 Ske ee 180 
GiEIONS cn vcccccccsccce ose 180 132 180 
re — 180 143 180 
Gelbdherd coccoccccccece 20 200 169 200 

SUeteT occ ccccceccccccce so 80 62 80 

PEAFGE 2.0 ccsccccvccccecs oes 40 29 40 
Whitaker ........++++ 40 28 40 26 80 

Jenks 27 ees ae 40 7 
Gibson — 15 oon pee 20 15 
DOE oe vcvscccOcen a 14 ° 14 


20 
R. T. Gowan. 





Wawaset Gun Club. 


Wiimicton, Del., Oct. 26.—There were events of importance on 
the grounds of the Wawaset Gun Club to-day. An interstate ama- 
teur championship match between Mr. Wm. M. Foord, of Wil- 
mington, champion of Delaware, and Mr. Lester A. German, of 
Aberdeen, champion of Maryland, was an important feature. Mr. 
Foord won by a score of 89 to 79. A stiff wind affected good 
shooting. 

The championship scores at 100 targets, were as follows: 

Wm M Foord....22 23 22 22-89 L A German..... 20 18 20 21—79 


“his was followed by a four-man contest at 100 targets, $10 
saa thus making a purse of $40. Winner to take all. Mr. 
|. T. Skelly won with a score of 91 out of 100, an excellent per- 
formance, unfavorable weather conditions considered; or, indeed, 
if the weather was favorable, it was a good score. 5 

Mr. Foord was second high man, and Mr. German was third. 
At the close of the third string of 25 Mr. Skelly was ahead of Mr. 
German by 2 targets. In the last round Mr. Skelly missed one 
target, while the Maryland champion dropped 3. ’ 

The other contestant in this race was Mr. Ed. Banks, while J. B. 
McHugh shot to complete the squad. Both races were shot from 
the l6yd. mark. The scores follow: a 

S phoehie 22 24 21 24-91 L S German...... 22—87 

w A Feord pabaoae 99 21 22 23-88 Edward Banks....24 17 20 21—82 

ition to the championship and four-man races, there was 
sie shooting, and the full scores for the day follow: 


Shot at. Broke. Av. Shot at. Broke. Av. 
German ......- 25 84618 0«= =| McKelvey .....100 8 8686 
Foord ...00.-00- 20 #«177~«|68 P Dupont ....100 7 70 
McHugh .....- 200 «+163 ~=—76 McCardle .....- 65 39 = «60 
Skelly ... 150 138 8&8 Melchoir .....- 50 4 80 





Ranks . 140 116) = 82 Huber ......0.- 25 19 7% 
Armstrong ..... 116 86 % 





THE MANY-USE OIL 
Polishes and preserves stock, barrel and case; Gor. can %5c.—Ado. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


._Jackonsville Gun Club. 


JAcKsonvitte, Iil., Oct. 26.—At the shooting gtotings tsed b 
the Jacksonville ‘Gun Club during the it dave a lively 
tournament has been in progress. While the contestants were 
limited to twenty, there was muéh enthusiasm, and many big 
_— —. —_,, : iste b 

© big stores wére made possil good : conditions, 
assisted by good trapping ona periect ights: two Scotts 
and Jim Groves ate a great combimation, whether they ate 
ing a shoot or pointing a scatter gufi. They attedd thany shoots 


throughout the State ahd are di ii pular, 
The traveling men turned out wa e 


Messts. Vietmeyet, Spencet, -Lord, Fitzsimmons, 
Steetisburg. ot: 5 E 












q : vw. + 6 3 
Spencer was high mah with 383 ott of 400, ha‘ hon .: 
the second day. u Fisher was second with 376. ..Seatt, the 
home boy, third, 375. Bart’ Lewis made 191 fitst day, 8S 
many the second day that he came jn third. Seores i,” ee TOS 
EP ase. OS 
~ ~ « 
First Day. 2% er ° “Se 
" ane eee 5 
Events: AeA SS Ta P2n Bess 
_Targets: 16 16 20 15 16 20 16 15 20 15 } . e.. 
Vietimeyer ......... 12 12 17 14 1310111715 147% : 200 ‘1647 ° 
Ed Scott .. . 13 14 18 14 13 18 15 15 19 13 16 ow Be 
Thos Hall . 13 12 17 13 tuunuh 
Lou Fisher 14 15 20 14 14 19 13 13 20 14-14. S 
C Spencer . 15 11 18 15 14 18 15 15 20 14 16 ut 
Lord .... --» 101112 9 13 13 10 1414 141F } 
Hablit ....:.:...5 14 11 20131119 9° 91713 13 
SOUS cs cctccctece 14 14 20 16 15 18 13.41 19 +33 
B Scott ....s.-.seee 13 13 19 14,15 18 13°14:18 
B Lewis i:....... 14 14 19 15 15 19 14 15 19 13 14 
W B Stannard...... 14 15 17 15 14 19 13 13 17 15 15 
Gilbert ..05s..0000 11-.8.16 10 12 18 15 12 16 13 13 
Fitzsimmons ...... 16 10 1815 15 1/ 1011 14 11 11 
Steensberg ......... 13 15 14 13 13 16 15 12 16 14:13 
Morris ...'...scetes BSB 201.. crns oo 00 seneeceouve cee eee 
‘Ss ee ee 14 12 17 12 15 17 12 14 19 13 16 17 200 177 
Geobel- i... ..c.00s 13 13 19 18 12 18 141418151515 200 181 
ee ee WUT ate es 79 
a a Bes Pe 91115111117 100 74 
EET vcccccubocesets cb ob. oe US BAS 50 43 
Second Day. 
Events: 123 46 6 7 8 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 16 2016 15 20161620 at. Broke 
Vietmeyer ........ 13 12 16 15 10 16 14 814141416 200 163 
Groves... ...cccc.cces 13 14 18 13 15 17 13 16 17 13 18 20 200 «181 
Se EEE ‘cabesosssseld 13 10 17 12 15 17 14 13 12 14 10 19 200 164 
Lou Fisher ....... 14 13 19 14 14 20 14 14 20 14 14 20 200 190 
Fitzsimmons ...... 11 13 14 12-43-18 151117151415 200 168 
Ed Scott ..... - 13 15 19 15 13 18 13 16 18 15 14 20 200 190 
Morris .... - 11 10 16 12 13 17 13 10 19 13 14 16 200 164 
Magill ‘ -. 12 10 17 15 11 18 13 14 18 13 10 16 200 167 
DE absiess . 11 12 19 14 12 16 12 16 16 11.13 18 200 169 
Englebrecht - § 9138 81418 91015 91219 200 145 
C SPERCeP ...ccccce 15 14 20 15 15 19 16 15 19 13 15 19 200 194 
EE swckiuneensen 12 12 19 141419131219151519 200 184 
Steenberg ......... 12 13 20 15 15 19 13 12 18 12 14 13 200 176 
COREG .ccstvereves 14 15 19 13 13 17 14 15 20 12 13 17 200 182 
BOGE . sccvetoccaess 10 13 18 14 15 18 14 15 16 14 14:18 200 179 





Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ruipce, L. L., Oct. 28—Good competition and pleasant 
weather marked the last of the October shoots of the Crescent 
Athletic Club. The Snyder trophy was won by Dr. J. J. Keyes. 
The Lott trophy was won by Mr. W. W. Marshall. The Mullerite 
trophy was won by Mr. O. C. Grinnell, Jr. All the events were 
handicaps. The scores follow: 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: W. W. Marshall 12, D. C. Bennett 12, 
J._N. Teeter 12, A .G. Southworth 7, W. C. Damron, 7. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: D. C. Bennett 13, W. W. Marshall 9, 
J._N. Teeter 8. 

Trophy shcot, 15 targets: A. G. Southworth 15, D. C. Bennett 
li, L. C. Hopkins 11, W. W. Marshall 10, W. C. Damron 10, 
G. L. Blake 10, E. W. Snyder 9, J. N. Teeter 9. 

Teeny shoot, 15 targets: E. W. Snyder 14, A. G. Southworth 
13, D. C. Bennett 13, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 18, L. C. Hopkins 12, 
J. N. Teeter 12, W. C. Damron 10. 

Snyder trophy, 25 targets: O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 22, A. G. South- 
worth 21, Dr. J. J. Keyes 21, W. C. Damron 15, W. W. Marshall 


4. 

Mullerite trophy, 25 targets: A. G. Southworth 23, W. C. Dam- 
ron 23, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 21, Dr. J. J. Keyes 19, W. W. Marshall 

Lott trophy, 50 targets: W. W. Marshall 48, A. G. Southworth 
4. Dr. J. J. Keyes 41, W. C. Damron 36. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: C. A. Lockwood 15, W. C. Damron 
13, H. W. Bissing 12, D. C. Bennett 12, E. W. Snyder 11, J. N. 
Teeter 10, Dr. Keyes 19, W. W. Marshall 9, A. G. Southworth 9, 
O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 9, L. C. Hopkins 6. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: A. G. Southworth 14, H. M. Brigham 
13, C. A. Lockwood 13, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 12, E. W. Snyder 10, 
W. W. Marshall 10, Dr. Keyes 10, W. C. Damron 10, H. W 
Bissing 9, J. N. Teeter 9, L. C. Hopkins 8, 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: C. A. Lockwood 15, Dr. J. J. Keyes 
15, H. W. Bissing 13, W. W. Marshall 13, A. G. Southworth 13, 
E. W. Snyder 12, W. C. Damron 12, H. M. Brigham 12, J. N. 
‘Teeter 11, L. C. Hopkins 5. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: C. A. Lockwood 15, A. G. Southworth 
14, L. C. Hopkins 13, W. W. Marshall 11, W. C. Damron 10, Dr. 
J. J. Keyes 7. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: C. A. Lockwood 15, A. G. South- 
worth 14, W. C. Damron 138, L. C. Hopkins 8, H. M. Brigham 6. 

The regular monthly cup season begins on Saturday of this 
week, In the three shoots held in October, about 4,300 targets 
were trapped. The totals of the scores made for the three trophies, 
Snyder, Mullerite, and Lott, follow: 

Snyder trophy: 


Dr J J Keyes 







O C Grinnell, Jr. 22 22 22 66 
A G Southworth..... 24 21 21 66 
W W Marshail........ 25 16 14 55 
WT © ROR. ccc cces onal 21 1b 54 
Dr F C Raynor... — | 19 . 41 
T W Stake..... «+24 ee 24 
7 Ee. Biliishccostee 2 2° oe 23 
H M Brigham., 28 ° ee 23 
Es Ee ccuduhsncnhaveusesdene cd 21 se 21 
> Gtr SN fh anctnbaneeeeseunee®: bp 21 ° pA | 
it: Ay ih <cassepeteebennss 17 >. 17 
GO CO 13 a. =e 13 
BOF PI inbececocsscusndiibbebevkabtwe ll i il 

Mullerite trophy: “TP 
oe Se Pn 25 23 21 69 
A G Southwetth.....ccccrccccccsccce 23 23 66 
a Se 22 24 19 65 
. BT Rr 20 20 23 63 
i ON 21 18 17 56 
ee ee 19 23 ee 42 
Ee SNES odicys chess voonwein ed 22 os ee 22 
CC 0B FRE. in cnseccessusenccedees ne 20 oe 20 
SpE . bo vdause vesedemceuccsiees. ay oe ee 19 
Se Beeabcécvccnvcsneccosusaceonss 16 oe oe 16 
H- B Vanderveer..........esessce0s 9 oe oe 9 

Lott trophy: . 
WT WE enon actvnncivaconesoes 47 36 48 131 
A, G Samteras 2.0 occ veveevcccvenss 36 44 42 122 
et OS eS ee 37 41 121 
W. © TRRBIDR..... cccccccccdussvcscoce 43 33 36 112 
O C Getewell, Jew. cccvccccccdevvese 2 36 oe 78 
BE BE BREE. cc cccccvevestuncn von 47 o> ee 47 
H B Vanderveer:.........ssssescees 21 ee oe 21 

Club cups and trophies: 

Shot Per . Shot Per 
at. Broke. Cent. at. Broke. Cent. 

C A Lockwood 75 73 .973 A Southworth.255 197 . 
H M Brigham. 30 a C E Foster.... 9 So 
T W_ Stake.... 45 37 .822 W W Marshall.255 193 .756 
Dr Keyea,....- 235 232 814 H S Bissing... 45 4 8 6. 
Dr Raynor..... 90 7 811 E W Snyder..18% 100 .748 
Dr O'Brien... - 15 12 .800 W C Damron. 189 .741 
L.C Hopkins..180 143 .794 G L Blake..... 15 10 = .666 
D C Bennett.. 90 71 # .788 H Vanderveer. _ 
O Grinnell, Jr.225 177 .78 J N Teeter... 80 836.592 
E H Lott...... © % .77 





Mentclair Gun Club. 


Morrctark, N; J.,; Oct. 28:—Some twerity- 
at the regular weekly shoot of the club: 

y set apatt fot the nirieteerith team raee am 
the North New Jetsey League, and it was Dover's 


attive fot soitie tirlex 


Petley 19, Howard 
AT; got ye of a possible 125. omits 
< les the-team race, some eight other events wer. 

silver’ pri the wisiners were Messrs. Mo fet 


ere ‘ Bi 


, Perley and Cran 
lover om Elliott. a 
Sees on. Nov. 2, Mont shooting I take place at 
%:_ The Montclair Club will bold a silver shoot on i 
E Election Day. , oe : ’ on the afternoon of 














S R Soverel......... peiesadenenbense . 
IT Sovevel...ccccccoccees Soacecooeses 
~~» Holloway ....0...e000 sneecvcccndennes oe 
EEGMRED cccccccccccccs Sosoccoceses eoveve 
Cockefair ...... capesphdecaposess octbes 
Doremus ....+++.s+0+ Coccccvecccccos 








Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Oct. 23.—The Hell Gate Gun Club to-da 
shoots in one, for August, September an 


The weather was partl 
across the traps from left to right. ¢ 
some excellent second-barrel kills. Some strong incomers escaped, 
Schartemeier was favored somewhat by the birds flying into the 
shot charge—so the other contestants claim. 
a fine time made a pleasant day. 

Contest for August had scores as follows: 


Points. Rise. 
ob 0seseesegSchobeednnsoeescenonses 6 








a 


October shoot, 10 birds, follows: 








SERA SSSRLS CLRRVVSRSRSSVS SB SES8 53.53 83 83 8883 SS 83 BS 


Total for the three contests: 
Schortemeier 29, Voss 26, Schlicht 24, Bau 
Muench 27, Weber 27, Belden 25, Selg 18, 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocusster, N. Y., Oct. 25.—The Rochester Rod and Gun Club 
held their regular shoot to-day. A number 
back scores and re-entry strings were shot. 
with the next shoot, and interest is keen. 


Back scores: 


Newton ....... oeee 





bengoconone 


Allen withdrew on six strings. 
Re-entry scores: 


Rickman .......++- 





Stoddard withdrew on seven strings. 


three strings. Weller withdrew on three strings. 


————————S 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Commons,” 
ly journal is # 





After Nov 1, “Charities,” of New York, and “ 


of Chicago, will be merged. The combined week 
distinctly American idea—more or less of a ¢0-0} 
conditions first 
housing and child labo 
d the social utilization 
will be in the hands of Edward 
m Taylor, of 


and, 


among those who know 
shouldering such movements as 
the prevention of tuberculosis, an 
schools. The editorshi 
of New York, and G 





INov. 4, 199g. 


ice ccemeoeneieaneinaeiomtaen 


ht itiett wete present 
ay Wis also the 


ig the clubs of 
turn te visit 


Plaitied f€asoii, atid 
Sepits made ee, 2d, the 
18, Moffett is. Bue is, Motte 
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offeti, 
he trade _ 
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6 6 f 
18 10 10 $ 

8 9 ; 
Hn be 

a 

® 9 7 
13 8 18 

—e 
13 7N 
*. Pitas 
12 5H 
il 7 16 
+ 7. 
10 8°19 
9 5 23 
0 6 22 
+. 8 17 
3 8 17 
lb 4i 
- 3 . = 
- § 6 6 
oe 6 TR 
442% 

so 6 @ 
oe 
13 8 17 
13 8 17 
oo oo 42 
- 10 % 


held three monthly 
October, each at 10 


cloudy, with a wind blowing strong) 
i Most of the members =n 


A good dinner and 


1*112*1211— 8 
1222022201— 8 
0110111210— 7 
222112122110 
4401211222— 9 
#212010201— 6 
1212220010— 7 
21*1210212— 8 
2221211212—10 
2222101002— 7 
1121012210— 8 
0222112001— 7 
2212010210— 7 
1021101212— 8 


2200012211— 7 
1101020020— 5 
121*112200— 7 
222122*222— 9 
1*1112112%*— 8 
1221121222—10 
*122111010— 7 
0221122211— 9 
1122222111—10 
2*11011002— 6 


2220111012— 8 
1121012211— 9 
0120111110— 7 
1111221112—10 
1221111102— 9 
1202220111— 8 
1101120121— 8 
2211211121—10 
0010112122— 7 
01211*1211— 8 
9229990222— 9 
1022120102— 7 
0222120011— 7 
220*112122— 8 


Klensk 22, Garms 21, 
dendistel 22, Albert 27, 
Kreeb 23, Woelfel 2. 


of members made up 
The contest will en 
The results: 


Brk. Hcp. Tot’l. 
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Rickman withdrew 08 
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